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CULTIVATION OF LITERATURE. 


I 


From the European Magazine. 


How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed,as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
Mitton---Comus. 
‘PRE cultivation of literature, and 
its consequent effects on the mind, 
deserve, in this age of politeness, parti- 
cular attention, and present a wide 
field for inquiry and speculation of the 
most agreeable kind. To trace the 
evolutions of genius from its first bold, 
nervous, but rude efforts, to the soft 
languor and effeminacy of overstrained 
refinement, is a study peculiarly plea- 
sant to the man of taste,and one which, 
whilst it corrects the exuberance of 
fancy, enlarges the understanding and 
improves the heart. No one can rea- 
sonably deny that the cultivation of 
literature is intimately connected with 
Virtue, and that the former tends to re- 
strain the violence of passion and appe- 
tite within the bounds of reason, and 
leads them asit were by a silken cord to 
be subservient to designs of a more no- 
ble and elevated kind. Man in his na- 
tural state is rude, barbarous, and cruel, 
agitated by uncontrolled passions, and 
prone to follow their dictates with in- 
temperate ardour. He is but one re- 
move from the beast of the forest. But 
the wise Creator of the universe hasim- 
planted in his nature a gem, which, if 
unattended to, lies concealed,but which, 
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ifduly polished, bursts forth with sur- 
passing radiance, and gives him a de- 
cided superiority over all other animal 
productions. This gem is Reason. 
Since, then, we are placed at the head 
of animate nature by the means of this 
splendid and valuable gift, how ought 
we not to improve it ? Should it not be 
the business of life to cultivate those 
powers which form its chief ornament, 
and whichenable us not merely to fulfil 
the active duties of this world, but also 
to soar in imagination to the next ? To 
us,who live in a land where the arts are 
universally cultivated and admired, and 
where excellence is sure to meet withits 
rewards,there is every incitement to im- 
prove the mind, and to strike off the 
shackles of ignorance, Ambition, emu- 
lation, even interest, urges us on to the 
task. But there is a feeling distinct 
from those above mentioned, which 
almost of itself repays any labour we 
may undergo, and which certainly 
supports our efforts toexcel. It is the 
consciousness of performing the purpose 
for which we were sent into the world, 
joined with the hope that our endeavours 
will prove beneficial to society; the 
thought inspires us with ardour, and, 
possessed of such sentiments, study will 
appear rather as a pleasure than a task. 
Various are the paths of science which 
the learned choose to explore. Some, 
whose souls burn to discover the pbe- 
nomena every-where around them, dive 
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into the depths of natural philosophy, 
calculate the rotation of the planetary 
system, pierce the surface of the earth 
for its minerals, ransack the vegetable 
kingdom, and even pluck the cora! from 
the reluctant wave. Others wander 
amid the labyrinths of metaphysical 
speculation, and employ whole lives in 
the subtleties of an useless philosophy. 
But no study tends so much to improve 
the taste, enlarge the faculties of the 
mind, and to feed the imagination, as 
that which is commonly denominated 
Classical Literature, There are ages in 
which it seems that Nature has poured 
forth genius with a profuse fertility, in 
which the circumstances of the times 
have proved peculiarly favourable to it, 
and the most illustrious characters of the 
age have been either men of learning 
themselves, or the patronizers of it in 
others. Such was the Grecian age in 
the time of Pericles, the Roman under 
Augustus, and the Italian under the 
Medici. We may observe that each of 
thesestates were in the zenith of its power 
during the lives of these luminaries of 
science. The two first ages are called 
purely classical,the productions of which 
are now, and have been for several 
centuries past, the study and delight of 
Europe ; but why they should be so, it 
will not be, perhaps, superfluous to ex- 
plain, and at the same time to comment 
on the advantages derived from them. 
Are there any who wish to acquire 
greatness of mind, unshaken fidelity, 
contempt of human grandeur,unbounded 
love of their country,and a firmness and 
Magnanimity that will enable them to 
buffet the boisterous waves in the sea of 
life,let them study the authors of Greece 
and Rome. Let those who wish to 
exalt themselves above their fellow-mor- 
tals by refinement of sentiment, elegance 
of diction, and noble dignity of style, 
store the writings of those great men in 
their souls,and consider them as friends, 
and as the companions of their solitude. 
In studying the ancients, they will not 
be confined to one subject, or one style 
of composition ; they may there revel in 
every thing that is noble and beautiful. 
Do they wish for sublimity of thought 
and grandeur of expression, let them 
turn to the pages of Homer, Aéschylus, 
and Pindar. Would they trifle away a 
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moment,and relax their minds from care, 
let them take up Martial and Anacreon, 
who play very prettily at the foot of 
Parnassus with the Loves and Graces, - 
and pluck those flowers which a severer; 
Muse would have disdained. Look they 
for tenderness, give them the epistles of 
Ovid or the tragedies of the Pellean 
bard, let them peruse the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, and, if they 
can, let them refuse a tributary tear to 
the sorrows of Dido. Would they 
study the graces of oratory, refer them 
to the forcible and manly eloquence of 
Demosthenes, or to the full and flowing 
magnificence of Cicero! In short, the 
classics will afford them models of ex- 
cellence in every department of literature 
that can gratify, the imagination, or im- 
prove the taste. In history, they have 
the naiveté and sweetness of Herodotus, 
the strength and consciousness of Thucy- 
dides and Tacitus,the painting of Sallust, 
and the beautiful narration of Livy and 
Xenophon and Ceasar, In tragedy,the 
morality and tenderness of Euripides, 
the sublimity of Sophocles, and the 
severer strains of Adschylus. In comedy, 
the spirit of Plautus, the politeness and 
elegance of Terence, together with the 
fire and wit of Aristophanes. Such are 
the allurements which classical] literature 
hold out ; and, thanks to the liberality 
of our forefathers, there are seminaries 
established which permit not merely the 
powerful and opulent,but even the poor, 
if they are so inclined, to enjoy all these 
sweets ; and genius, though in poverty, 
has thus an opportunity of rescuing itself 
from oblivion and undeserved neglect. 
But the benefits of classical literature 
would be small indeed, did it only tend 
to the improvement of the taste and 
style ; it has a higher pointin view. It 
acts as a safeguard to the treasures from 
whence we derive our holy religion,and 
prevent the intrusions of interpolators 
and the corruptions of dogmatists. Can 
there bea higher commendation than 
this, that through its means the fountain 
of our belief is kept pure and uncon- 
taminated, and that the contrivances of 
scepticism and faction may endeavour in 
vain to disturb the waters of faith. The 
simple and unaffected language in which 
the Apostles wrote, the natural, and, no 
doubt, inspired, sentiments which they 
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breathe, and the fine and awful deserip- 
tions they give us of the Deity and his 


attributes,would indisputably have been — 


for ever lost to the world, had they not 
been written in a language which was 
destined never to die; for they would 
have doubtless been altered to answer 
the views of sectarians,and their sublime 
precepts overwhelmed with a load of tin- 
sel and contradiction. While literature is 
cultivated, while a liberal spirit of edu- 
cating their children in a knowledge of 
classical science prevails among parents, 
the grand basis of our religion will still 
besecured, and the power of the state, 
so intimately connected with that of the 
church,will sé¢il retain its solidity. With 
what horror must we contemplate those 
dark and barbarous ages which imme- 
diately followed upon the destruction 
of the western empire. Indeed, for 
several centuries before the celebrated 
event, Europe had been buried in pro- 
found ignorance ; thesavage hordes who 
had so often made inroads upon the 
empire, and not unfrequently been in- 
corporated with it, had already vitiated 
the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and the purity and correctness of 
Virgil and Homer had finally disappear- 
ed. ‘The productions of those ages of taste 
and refinement lay neglected amid the 
dusty shelves of monastic libraries, and, 
being immured amongst the ponderous 
volumes of commentators, were seldom 
or never noticed. What was the con- 
sequence of this contempt of refinement 
and learning? It is painful to declare it. 
The lower orders of society were worse 
than barbarous, Taught to consider 
knowiedge as an attribute they had no 
business to aim at, they were compelled 
to serve in order that they might subsist, 
and were made tools of ambition and 
the victims of monkish craft. Nor were 
they the only sufferers at the shrine of 
ignorance. Barons and princes, even 
kings and emperors’ themselves, were 
under the influence of this detestable 
scourge. Led, or rather compelled, to 
believe that the keys of divine grace were 
in the possession of the see of Rome, 
they dared not to resist its mandates, or 
to negative its demands, _ Passing all 
their time in war, in hunting, touarna- 
ments, or other amusements of the age, 
they never thought of perusing thescrip- 
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tures, in order that they might be con- 
vinced of the holy mission of the Pope, 
but left that to priests, vast numbers of 
whom, living at their expense, and prac- 
tising every vice, were employed to 
wing their souls to the joys of heaven, 
orto release them from the pangs of 
purgatory. Oh incredible credulity ! To 
what a state of darkness and error must 
the human mind haye arrived !—Super- 
stition is founded upon ignorance, and 
the effects of the one may be justly 
attributed to the effects of the other. 
Thus it was that this detestable tyrant 
of the soul extended wide its dominion 
overall Europe. Hundreds of thousands 
were led to perish on the plains ot 
Palestine, through the blind rage of a 
fanatic ; and the inguisition,that dreadful 
engise of papal tyranny, spread its 
murderous influence far and wide. 
Fathers were dragged from their children, 
from their wives, and from all they held 
dear, immured in damp and lovely dun- 
geons, and at length tortured into a 


‘confession of sins they had, perhaps, 


never committed. Should a spirit of 
opposition arise, should any dare to ex- 
press sentiments hostile to the papal 
power or to its institutions, they were 
immediately dragged away as devoted 
victims, and, alter certain ceremonies, 
burnt at the stake in the very sight of 
multitudes! It argues a wantof spirit and 
feeling, a blind and mean submission, 
that the spectators of these horribie 
tragedies did not fall upon the actors, 
and by extirpating them at onee, put 
an end to the fatal curse. But their 
feelings were obscured by ignorance, 
and their actions guided by superstition. 
But this does not finish the catalogue of 
the evils that afflicted mankind during 
those ages in which science was dead 
and civilization languished. Even the 
fair sex were doomed to drink the bitter 
cup of confinement and restraint. Nun- 
neries, priories, monasteries,and abbeys, 
every-where abounded, raised by the 
pious, but. mistaken, zeal of the great, 
Enclosed within their gloomy recesses, 
and subject to the rule of haughty and 
rigid superiors, youth, heauty, and 
accomplishments, dragged on a weary 
and insipid life. Compelled by poverty, 
tempted by affliction, or deluded by the 
artifices of interested priests,they entered 
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these asylums of woe. To the minds of 
young females, which are generally ro- 
mantic, the distant contemplation of a 
secluded life is pleasant ; to be able to 
forget or despise the allurements of the 
world, to commune with their Maker, 
and to associate with none but those 
who entertain the same opinion with 
themselves, is highly desirable. But 
how dreadfully reversed did they find the 
picture. Confined in narrow cells, with 
no other companions than a scull and 
crucifix, forced to the observance of 
innumerable rites and ceremonies as 
ridiculous as they were gloomy, they 
saw their companions languish and drop 
off in succcession,and contemplated their 
turn as not far distant. Thus were many 
of the most amiable of their sex lost to 
society,not to enjoy a life of philosophic 
seclusion, butto wander listlessl y amongst 
gloomy cloisters, as miserable as melan- 
choly and regret could make them. 

The fifteenth century saw Constanti- 
nople in ashes ; saw those few who yet 
cultivated classical literature wanderers 
over Kurope, neglected and despised. 
But in the same age Providence raised 
up one family who were destined to 
gather together the dying embers, and 
blow them into a flame. Florence was 
happy, free, and prosperous under the 
guidance of the celebrated family of the 
Medicis,who were rich from commerce, 
noble from their ancestors, refined from 
learning, and liberal from nature; they 
collected around them the Grecian fugi- 
tives, aid by unbounded wunificence 
incited them to explore every quarter 
of Europe and Asia in search of the 
productions of Roman and Grecian lite- 
rature, Learning begun to revive, the 
old authors were found, read, and ad- 
mired. Glorious was the consequence 
—glorious in the cause of literature, but 
fatal to the power of superstition. In 
the fifteenth century, the century in 
which learning was revived, Luther 
broke through the shackles of papal 
tyranny, and the Reformation was be- 
gun. In the fifteenth century, a passion 
for discovery was encouraged, and 
America was unveiled to admiring Ku- 
rope. Inthe fifteenth century, printing 
Was invented, and through its means 
learning disseminated through all ranks. 
And what was the primal cause of all 
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these mighty effects? It is sufficient to 


answer, the revival ofclassical literature. - 


Since so great, then, are the benefits 
of classical literature, the pursuit of it 
must surely be arduous! So would the 
inexperienced argue, for they naturally 
attach difficulty and labour to things 
that are of extensive utility. Nor in this 
respect would they be much mistaken, 
To cultivate the classics with success, 
requires no little application, no little 
exercise of the mind. But it is like 
travelling on a hard and uneven road, 
from whence the most beautiful and 
sublime prospects meet the eye, and 
divert the attention from the unpleasant- 
ness of the path. Are the pains we 
take in turning over the leaves of a 
dictionary, and the perplexity we are at 
first involved in with regard toconstruc- 
tion, to be compared with the pleasure 
we receive when some fine and noble 
sentiment or decription is developed ? 
Surely not ; our labour repays itself, and 
the more pains we take the more perfect 
is the gratification we receive. How 
great a fund of rational delight do they 
lose who neglect the attainment of classi - 
cal knowledge merely from the difficulty 
they encounter at the commencement, 
who consider the grammatical foundation 
as a sort of post which warns them not 
to trespass into a garden flowing with 
the milk and honey of the mind. How 
innumerable are the advantages and de- 
lights which await those who by un- 
wearied perseverance have at length ob- 
tained admittance, They may then 
with the divine Plato listen to the dis- 
courses of Socrates, and commune with 
the simple and elegant Xenophon amid 
the shades of Scyllus, or,with Euripides, 
court the tragic Muse in the romantic 
cave of Salamis, With Horace they 
may politely ridicule the errors of the 
age, or with Juvenal level the boldest 
shafts of satire at the vices of the great. 
—But enough! to enter into a recapitu- 
lation ofall the advantages to be derived 
from classical literature would fill a 
volume ; let those whom the liberality of 
friends have enabled to unfold the 
treasures of classic lore, not neglect the 
golden opportunity, lest, by attending 
too much to the amusements of youth, 
they lose what will afford sterling and 
lasting gratification to old age. 
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LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA.* 


From the European Magazine. 


THE BELGIAN. 
LBERT ALTENBERG, one of 


the richest citizens of Brussels, lay 
on his death-bed with no consolations, 
except that he had a son capable of 
atoning for the errors into which avarice 
had betrayed him. ‘“ Herman!” he 
said, as the young man sat by his bed 
studying the last expression of his glaz- 
ing eyes—“ I leave you wealthy, and 
your uncles, if they are still living, have 
no other heir—but we had once a sister 
—read these papers, and do justice to 
my memory.”—Herman assented by a 
silent presure of the hand, which clung 
to his till it became lifeless, Soon after 
his father’s funeral, an extraordinary 
change appeared in his character. In- 
stead of the hospitality,the beneficence, 
and spirit of enterprize, which old Al- 
tenberg had been studious to repress, the 
heir discovered even more frugality and 
caution than Ks father. He converted 
all the scattered wealth he inherited into 
one fund, but its depository was a pro- 
found secret. At length its amount 
was doubted, and the reserve of his de- 
meanor seemed the consequence of ne- 
cessary retrenchment. Presently his 
fellow-citizens discovered that he spent 
no more than the moderate sum requir- 
ed for mere subsistence; and it was 
easier todiscern that he was poor than 
that he might be virtuous. His friends 
gradually changed their assiduous cour- 
tesy into those cold and stately conde- 
scensions which are practised to humble 
the receiver. During two or three years 
he continued to frequent societies where 
his entrance was noticed at last only by 
‘scornful smile or a careless familiarity, 
Which he affected to receive with indo- 
lent indifference. But the result of sus- 
pected poverty was not unfelt, and he 
had not courage enough to contemn it. 
He left Brussels in secret, without leav- 
Ng any trace of his route, as some sup- 
Posed to join the Emperor Joseph’s ar- 
My as a volunteer,or, as many more be- 
lieved, to perish by suicide. | 
The great clock of a noted inn at 
Brussels had struck twelve, when the 
* See Arn. Vol, 2. p. 8. 





half-clothed waiting -damsel ran into one 
of the most crouded dormitories, and 
shaking a sleeper’s shoulder, exclaimed 
in his ear, ** Monsieur '—monsieur has 
mistaken the room—this bed is engaged 
to a lady.” —“ This bed!” returned the 
angry traveller—* this vile composition 
of rushes and fir-shavings !—Must a 
may be disturbed even in purgatory !” 
—The soubrette, arranged the stiff 
wings of her cap, began an oration on 
the lady’s prior claims, and the guest 
professed his belief that women belong 
to one of the nine classes of demons sup- 
posed by a Fiemish doctor. “Sir,” 
said a young student from Gottengen, 
“it is some consolation to know that 
every great man for the last forty-two 
centuries has been equally tormented.” 
—“A glorious comfort, truly !” re- 
torted the grumbler, “ that three or four 
hundred fools have been remembered by 

reater fools than themselves! I want 
neither Skenkins, nor Jacobus de Don- 
din, nor Grunnius Coracotta, to tell me 
why women love to teaze and a goose 
to go barefoot.” 

This torrent was interrupted in his 
way down-stairs by meeting the cause 
of his disturbance, a plain ancient gen- 
tle-woman, whose ugliness restored him 
to good-humour. Grace or beauty 
would have made him furious, by les- 
sening his pretext for spleen : and as 
angry men usually submit to any evil 
they are allowed to murmur at, the mal- 
content seated himself in “ grim repose” 
by the kitchen-fire. There some Bel- 
gian soldiers were congratulating them- 
selves on their future quarters at the 
farm of a decrepit and solitary widow, 
celebrated for wealth and avarice. Their 
new auditor concealed in a recess, lis- 
tened to their ribaldry, perhaps for the 
first time, without disgust, because his 
misanthropy found an excuse in the vices 
of others. Before the dawn of a morn- 
ing over-cast with Belgian fogs, a dili- 
gence left this inn-door, containing only 
M. Von Grumboldt and one female 
passenger. Our traveller, with no small 
chagrin, recognised the close coif and 
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grey redingote of hismidnightdisturber, 
while she quietly considered his singular 
aspect. Very little of his face was visi- 
ble, except the contemptuous curl of his 
under lip, and the prominence of that 
feature which is said to express disdain. 
A broad hat, enormous boots, and a 
coarse wide wrapping coat,deprived his 
figure of all symmetry or character, ex~ 
cept that of a busy andimportant burgo- 
master. As the daylight increased, M. 
Von Grumboldt discovered indications 
of curiosity, shrewishness, and other 
feminine virtues, in the thin lips and 
wrinkled forehead of his meagre com- 
panion, especially when she veatured an 
inquiry respecting the nextinn. A cup 
of coffee at Quatre-Bras, since so cele- 
brated in military annals,removed a few 
furrows from his brow,and enabled him 
to perceive that it was prepared by a 
fair and well-shaped band, decorated 
with aring of some value. But he 
chose to sleep, till suddenly seeing the 
place of his destination,he alighted from 
the diligence with no other ceremony 
than an abrupt and scowling farewell. 
His humble fellow-traveller continued 
her journey a few hours longer, and 
when the carriage stopped at the end of 
alonely lane,among the corufields which 
surrounded her residence, she entered it 
on foot,without any attendant. Though 
the night was far advanced, no one 
seemed to have awaited her coming, 
and the Brussels diligence was soon far 
out of sight. Lighted by a full harvest- 
moon, she was selecting her steps with 
Flemish neatness and nonchalaacealong 
the solitary avenue, when a man’s shad- 
ow crossed her path. She looked up 
calmly, though not without a sense of 
danger, and saw the traveller who had 
called himself Von Grumboldt. His 
lingering pace and muffled figure might 
have justified suspicion, but she only 
said, “ We are still travellers, it seems, 
on the same road.”—* Do you walk 
alone, and at this hour, to the White 
Farm? returned Von Grumboldt, in a 
low voice—* Take my arm, then—we 
may be useful to each other.”—Hesita- 
tion would have been danger and she 
yielded to the offer without shrinking, 
though the pressure of her arm against a 
concealed pistol, and the motion of a 
sabre as she walked by his side,seemed 
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to reveal his true purpose.— It is 
strange.” she said, trembling, “that J 
see no lanthorn’s light, and no one here 
to meet me !”—Her escort was silent till 
they reached the square court-yard of 
the farm,sheltered, according to Belgian 
fashion, on three sides by the mansion 
and its wings. All was desolately dark, 
and the defenceless mistress, gathering 
courage from her danger, said, in a frank 
tone, “Letus enter—though my servant 
is heedless, and probably absent, I shall 
find enough to furnish a supper for my 
protector.’—‘ Dare you trust me, 
then!” returned Von Grumboldt, in 
a tone which betrayed strong emotion, 
—* You have not wronged yourself— 
but this is no place for you—here is but 
one concealment among the hollow elms 
round the dove-cot.”—‘ You are no 
stranger here!” she exclaimed, firmly. 
—“ Trust me only a little longer,” he 
answered—* but wait for my signal.” 
— The courageous woman took her sta- 
tion inthe hollow elm to which he point- 
ed,and his gentle knock at the farm door 
was answered from the window bya 
ruffian-voice—* Why so late, Caspar ? 
It will be day before we find her hoards.” 
—Von Grumboldt’s reply was a shrill 
whistle, and six men concealed among 
the elms rushed through the unbarred 
door into the farm-house, while their 
guide seized the ruflian admitted by a 
treacherous servant. He and his ac- 
complice were soon in irons, while the 
armed stranger returned to seek the mis- 
tress of the mansion he had preserved 
from plunder.—* These are my soldiers, 
madam,” said he, in a gentler tone; 
“and you will not refuse their colonel 
permission to be your guest. I heard 
the business of this night planned by 
the felons who designed to execute it ; 
therefore I chose to’ assist in its defeat 
myself,”—The modest Flemish farmer- 
ess looked at her preserver with a re- 
spectful silence more affecting than 
words, and taking the diamond ring 
from her finger, offered it to his—‘“I 
have not forgotten your invitation,” sal 

theColonel, resuming his blunt austerity 
while he brushed a sudden moisture 
from his eyes—* you will find a were 
cious guest at your supper-table. — 
Without blushing at the humility of the 
task our heroine arranged the ample con- 
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tents of her store-room on her best table, 
and provided an abundant sideboard 
for her new visitor’s attendants, A 
chamber,whose neat furniture had chief- 
ly progeeded from her own distaff, was 
allotted to the Colonel, who would not 
have chosen to confess, even on the 
rack, how many tender and deep regrets 
haunted his pillow. Almostat day- 
break he rose,and found his hostess bu- 
sied in her simple domestic avocations. 
— ‘I do not ask you,” said she, “to 
admire my garden-vines, or the beauti- 
ful slope of this valley, for they appear 
to be remembered.”—*“ Perhaps,” re- 
plied her guest, “they resemble --or 
remind me of scenes long since past— 
and who can remember the past without 
regret ? But though you have the good- 
ness to ask nothing, 1 am come to claim 
areward.”—The farmeress raised her 
eyes from the spiced bow] she was pre- 
paring for the first repast, and consider- 
ed the speaker’s countenance. If the 
lower part contained those strong lines 
and curves which students suppose to 
indicate the darker passions, his clear 
eye and ample forehead would have 
impressed the most unlearned observer 
with an idea of vigorous intellects anda 
rapid spirit, While she paused, the 
Belgian officer was equally attentive to 
her looks,but his glance was an inquisi- 
tion and his smile a satire; for he se- 
cretly derided the vain coquetry which 
he thought expressed in her hesitation. 
And with more coldness than respect, 
he added, ‘The premium I ask for a 
trifling and accidental service, is to re~ 
main a few days or weeks in this house 
—It suits my military duties, my love 
of rural manners, and my health, which 
a terrible disorder has laid waste.”-—His 
entertainer answered, with a kindersmile, 
“ My father was a physician educated in 
Antwerp ; he bequeathed me a book 
which contains the symptoms and reme- 
dies best ascertained; and I think your 
ilness has a well-known name.”—The 
Colonel,scowling contemptuously, bade 
his doctress proceed. —* It is the mala- 
dy of poets, philosophers,statesmen, and 
ings—the symptoms are a leaden col- 
cur, a hollow eye, a sour smile, and a 
Yehomous wit—It is called wisdom,but 
. (rue name is melancholy.”—Struck 
ythe boldness of this speech, Von 
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Grumboldt forced a painful laugh, and 
desired to know the remedy.—* Old 
Finius of Antwerp,” said she,closing the 
volume from which she had seemed to 
quote, “would have prescribed 600 
herbs, the bone found in a stag’s heart, 
a ring made from a wolf’s hoof—or per- 
haps a cup of wine: but my father 
taught me another remedy, which I 
keep among my hoards—those which 
‘the robberscould not find.” — Her guest, 
silenced by confused and sudden feel- 
ings, followed into the next apartment, 
where, supported by pillows in an easy 
chair,sat an aged man, whose pale grey 
eye and fixed features shewed the quiet 
imbeecility of second childhood. But 
the deep seams in his forehead,the knot- 
ted muscles about his lip,and the strong 
contraction of his dark eye-brows, also 
indicated what malignant passions had 
once been busy there. A boy and two 
infant girls were busied in wreathing his 
footstool with the forget-me-not, and 
other beautiful wild-flowers, so abun- 
dant in the fields near Waterloo.— 
“This unfortunate man,” said Von 
Grumboldt’s conductress, “‘ was tempt- 
ed by anxious fondness for his children 
to confuse his sister’s fortune with his 
own, which vanished away as if the 
embezzled part had been a brand that 
consumed the whole. ‘Those who aid- 
ed him to rob her are gone, and no one 
remembers him, When I feel the be- 
ginning of that distrustful,envious, pee- 
vish,and timorous spirit which the world 
calls melancholy, I look at this forlorn 
old man and those orpban children ; 
and their gratitude makes my heart 
good.”——The colone! shuddered as he 
replied, “Is this human ruin ao enliv- 
ening spectacle? And those orphans, 
whose dependence is the school of craft, 
envy, and avarice !—is not their fate a 
motive ratherthan a medicine for meian- 
choly ?”—* It might be,” answered the 
matron, “if F held myself responsible 
for events, but I am satisfied with good 
intentions, and leave their success to 
another arbiter. Though this human 


vegetable is not conscious of my pre- 
sence, and never soothed by any cares- 
s-s—though those childrea may be un- 
quiet, sordid, or deceitful, it is pleasure 
enongh to love and deserve to be loved 
by them.”—* Ah madam!” said her 
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guest,uncovering his head with an emo- 
tion of respect he had not felt before, 
“you have said truly that gratitude 
makes the heart good, but ungrateful 
men have corrupted mine. The borri- 
ble weariness of life, the death of spirit 
which comes upon me every day,has no 
remedy. Ihave learned to hope, to 
esteem, and to cherish nothing—but I 
remember every thing—and this terrible 
remembrance, this cruel experience of 
false and hollow hearts, convinces me 
that even your bounty is a melancholy 
illusion. It will make one ungrateful 
and two discontented—it will leave you 
in adesolate old-age with no employ- 
ment but to hate and regret.” —‘“* My 
good friend,I have not yet told you my 
father’s most precious prescription. Ma- 
ny, perhaps, equalled him in science, a 
few in eloquence—but what a divine 
world would this be if all resembled him 
in gentleness !—His only maxim was, 
“ Forget evil”—and there is in these 
two words a talisman which assuages 
the heart, lightens the head, and com- 
poses all enmities. Was your frightful 
languor and despair present while you 
rescued me from robbery and assassina- 
tion ?”—** No—because we cannot re- 
member injuries while weare conferring 
benefits :—but benefits are forgotten !” 
—‘‘ Ah! now you shew methe gan- 
grene of the wound—you have been 
misunderstood and insulted. Well, 
take courage—I have been charged 
with improvidence in my youth,because 
it was easier to trust than to suspect ; 
and now! am called a miser by those 
who cannot know for whom I am amas- 
sing a future competence.”—“‘ You 
seem poor, then,only to enrich others !” 
said the discontented man, sighing— 
‘ but it is necessary to suffer this rustic 
and laborious servitude, with the igno- 
miny of imputed avarice, for the benefit 
of alien children and an insensible man, 
whose wretchedness is his due punish- 
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ment ?”—“It is not necessary,perhaps,” 
she replied, “but he is my brother, and 
was myenemy! I must pity and relieve 
his wretchedness, unless I endure the 
misery of hating him, which would be 
greatereven than his. And the evil he 
caused me ceased when I forgot it.”— 
Von Grumboldt started, and examined 
her with wild and eager eyes, while she 
added, “ This is my cure for melancho- 
ly:—I cannot give you the Antwerp 
physician’s talisman, but the ring you 
received from me last night may have 
equal virtue. Itis the only legacy I 
designed for a nephew noble enough to 
abstain from borrowed wealth, and to 
redeem his father’s honour by retiring 
himself into poverty, though with such 
a bitter feeling of its disadvantages.” 

Neither the natural sang-froid of a 
Belgian, nor the acquired sternness of a 
veteran,could repress the soldier’s tears, 
when he recognized his father’s sister, 
so long lost and so deeply injured. This 
interview, this opportunity to offer an 
ample restitution of all that her brother 
had accumulated unjustly, completed his 
only wish and most sacred purpose, 
which had been baffled many years by 
the humble seclusion she had chosen 
from generous motives. ‘Thus having 
retrieved his father’s name from blemish, 
he appeared again in Brussels among 
his former friends, who readily paid to 
the successful and distinguishedColonel 
the homage they had refus- 
ed to Herman Altenberg in his supposed 
indigence. But he had learned its true 
value, and preferred the white farm 
where his benevolentaunt resided in the 
loveliness of charity and peace. She 
bequeathed him all that his filial integr!- 
ty had restored to her, but he divided 1t 
among her less fortunate relatives, re- 
serving only the ring,which,by recalling 
the beauty of patience and forgiveness 
to his recollection, became his talismat 
against melancholy. 
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QUACK MEDICINES, PECTORAL BALSAMS, COUGH 
DROPS, AND LOTIONS. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
HEN we consider the fatal effects 


consequent on the exhibition of 


some of the more powerful quack-medi- 


cines, especially when administered (9 
children, whose tender frames are ill-cal- 
culated to withstand their operatioo— 
common humanity inculcates the nece* 
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sity of pointing out their history, ina literati of the present day can never sit 
faithtuland unprejudiced manner ; we down to his studies till ihe invigoraung 
are well aware,however, that any obser- effects of the opiate,to which he regular- 
vation we can make will have but little ly accustomshimself,areexerted over the 
weight with the greatest part of those whole system, The same observation 
who make use of them; but there are holds with regardto the tippler—in the 
many sensible and respectable people morning after rising he finds 

who, from an ignorance of the conse- wacemee--=e=* his languid frame 
quences,or through the advice of impor- Vapid and suok from yesterday's debauch,” 
tunate and ignorant persons,suffer them- 
selves,from an iil-judged creaulity,when 





his mental faculties unhinged, and his 


they see their friends suffer under any hand 0 wastendy, — = apes e's 
distressing malady, to be led to the use CPeTation requiring alcety'snu Sennen 
of reputed remedies—the influence of anleriy' Haipouwore; Dut the Tenens 
which, for the while, perhaps, lulls the . sy ee cv 6 entered epee 
patient ; and their use, on this account, "ei conic ee nag Sa 
is persisted in, till at last a habit isin- 4' M#Y De Sai@ that this has nothing to 
duced which can never afterwards be 4° With thesubject of quackery—but the 
shaleien ane habit is evidently continued from this 
In the case of Laudanum, Balm of principle; the feeling of depression, after 
Gilead, Godtrey’s Cordiai, &c. we have the effects are over, being considered - 
seen many instances of their daily em- ie iis a fresh portion fires 3 34 
ployment producing such a necessity for take off the very symptoms SH 
repeated stimuli to the stomach, that had been previously the est apc saticlae 
larger and larger doses have been re- Of all quack-medicines, those which 
quired to produce the same effect; or the COnt#!8 oplum are attended with the 
victim of inconsistent indulgence has, worst consequences ; we do not wish to 
through advice,or his own opinion, that be Eneoenned, that a ae quantity of 
a longer continuance would be injurious, the “pectoral balsams, cough-drops, 
laid them aside. ‘The uneasiness, indi- &c.when only given occasionally,in ca~ 
gestion,&c.produced by the want of the tarrhal affections, can produce any bad 
accustomed stimulus, bave, however, effects; but it is their continual employ- 
been so distressing, and the determina- Mts in cases which absolutely do not 
tion to leave off the other so fixed,thata "quire 't, that ought to. be reprobated. 
small quantity of any spirituous liquor In instances of depression of spirits, we 
has been made use of to remove the un- ™ght as well have recourse to the bran- 
easy sensations—which effect it produ- dy, as the laudaoum botle—both being 
ces; and,upon a recurrence of the same followed by the secy results in the long 
syinptoms, is again and again repeated, '""- It may be said that opium cannot 
tillan habitualdram-drinking is induced, be so injurious, a we see the Turks,and 
With all its distressing sequele. It may ™#®Y of the orientals, in the daily habit 
be said that those circumstances are but f chewing large quantities of it; we 
of rare occurrence ; but thatis not the 8*@"* that, in the adult frame, its effects 
case —those who havesuffered pernicious ™#@Y D0 be 0 immediately perceptible, 
habits to spring forth in this manner are but Time, whose ample sweep strikes 
hever disposed to allow it; but itisa &™P!res from the root,’ sufficieatly dis- 


fact too glaring to be contradicted, and ©°¥ES them. 

Cannot be reprobated in toosevere terms, _..- “ Life rolls apace, 

From using thelaudanum asa medicine, And that incurable disease, old age, 

and Occasionally to remove ennui, the In youthful bodies more severely felt, 
female of rank tinds every day fresh oc- Moresteroly active,shakes their blasted prime, 
casion forit,anda largerand larger quan- Except kind Nature, by some hasty blow, 
lity is required, till at length she feels it Preven, che ling’ring fates. For know,what- 


apo sible to subsist without it, and is Beyond its natural fervour burries on{ bowl, 

never in spirits till her accustomed pota- The sanguine tide---whether the frequeat 

lion has been taken. One of the first High-season’d fare,or exercise to toil 
ATHENEUM VOL. 2. 3 
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90 Danger of Quack Medicines. 


Protracted---spurs to its last stage tir’d life, 
And sows the temples with untimely snow.” 


The evils however,which result to the 

adult age from the use of empirical rem- 
edies, are not nearly so numerous as 
those which we see daily happen to 
children: nurses are too apt, whenever 
the child exhibits the least restlessness, 
to rua immediately to the syrup of 
poppies, Godirey’s Cordial, &c. till it is 
never at rest except when under their 
influence ; and it is easy to see, in the 
tender constitutions of infants,what must 
be the issue of such a practice. 
*¢ The vigour sinks, the habit melts away, 
The cheerful, pure, and animated bloom 
Dies from the face, w:th squalid atrophy 
Devour’d, in sallow melancholy clad.”’ 


Dr, Clarke,of Nottingham, is of opin- 
ion that one-fourth of the deaths,during 
the period of infancy, which occur in 
that town,is to be attributed to the abuse 
of opium: this certainly seems a great 
proportion, but it is sufficient to shew 
that the abuse is very extensive. He ob- 
serves, “ very few are sensible to what 
an extent this practice prevails in large 
manufacturing towns; the druggist’s 
shop is the grand emporium for this 
deadly poison,nearly half his timeis em- 
ployed in forming or dispensing its com- 
pounds; the quantity sold to the poorer 
class is far beyond the conjecture of 
those who have not made it an object of 
enquiry:—trom a rough estimate, which 
the reporter has procured from the ven- 
ders of these articles,in this town (Not- 
‘tingham), he is enabled to affirm, that 
upwards of 200/bs. of opium,and above 
600 pints of Godfrey’s Cordial, are re- 
tailed to the poorer class in the year.’’* 
It would be difficult to form an estimate 
of the quantity sold in this metropolis ; 
but it evidently must be immense, What 
must he the affection of a mother, who 
can, for the sake of a few moments’ ease 
to hersel!,ruin the hea'th of her offspring; 
and,if not carry it off in its infancy, lay 
the foundation of innumerable diseases 
in more advanced life ? 

it has been the lot of the writer of this 
article to meet lately with two cases of 





* Edinburgh Medical and Surgica? Journal, 
vol. iv.--- N.B. Each ounce of Godfrey’ s Cor- 
dial, besides the oleaginous and spirituous por- 
tions, contains 14 grain of opium. 
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what he considered evident fatal effects 
from opium; they both occurred in chil- 
dren under the age of three monthsj and 
they were both the children of poor pa- 
rents. In the first, on account of a diar- 
rhoea,which had reduced the little suffer- 
er to astate of great emaciation, about 
one-third of a grain of opium had been 
imprudently given; in the course of half 
an bour afterwards it was seized with 
drowsiness,attended at first with convul- 
sions; but these scon went off, and left 
it in a state of complete insensibility— 
the pupils dilated,and the breathing very 
laborious: in this state it continued for 
five hours, at the end of which time the 
writer saw it; but the vital powers were 
so far exhausted, that no probability of 
its surviving maby minutes appeared ; 
endeavours were made to produce evac- 
uation by the proper means,but without 
success; the child died about half, an 
hour alter we first saw it. In the second 
case (which happened so lately as the 
last week),the mother,on account of rest- 
lessness, which she ascribed to gripes, 
had been in the habit of administering, 
on these occasions, Dalby’sCarminative; 
the infant, however, still continued rest- 
less,when recourse was had to the syrup 
of poppies. On the morning in which 
the child was taker violently ill, a tea- 
spoontul of this last medicine had been 
given with two or three tea-spoonfuls of 
Dalby’sCarminvative; about half an hour 
afterwards the same train of symptoms 
followed as in the last case, and, from 
some unaccountable neglect, no advice 
was sought after till too late: asthe child 
died, notwithstanding every attention. 
It may perhaps be observed that these 
symptoms might have arisen, whether 
opium had been given or not; but cer- 
tainly, as far as circumstantial evidence 
can go,we may confidently ascribethem 
to that poison, as, in both, the same 
symptoms took place, and about the 
same period after its exhibition. We do 
not mean to say,that a small quantity of 
the syrup of poppies will be always at- 
tended with these distressing effects; but 
even if there be but a probability that 
they may occur,surely it becomes 4 
matter of the highest importance never to 
allow them to be given, except in cases 


of absolute necessity, and where their | 
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utility is confirmed by skilful persons ; 
and we strongly caution parents against 
administering opium to children under 
any form whatever, whether under that 
of syrup of poppies, Godfrey’s Cordial, 
or any ether—the first of which is at 
best but a very uncertain preparation 
even when properly prepared; but it is 
frequently formed by druggists, in order 
to save trouble, by adding twenty-five 
drops of laudanum to an ounce of syrup. 
More than half a tea-spoonful of, this 
should never be given to a child under 
six months old,and it should, even then, 
on no account be conjoined with the use 
of Godfrey’sCordial, or any other quack- 
medicine presumed to contain opium ; 
and in every instance,where practicable, 
we should recommend the question to be 
put to a medical man—whether or no it 
may be given with safety ; where this 
cannot beconveniently done,however,no 
harm in mostinstances,weare persuaded, 
could occur, from employing it as above 
stated; when thechildisabovesix months 
old,a tea-spoonful may be ventured upon, 
and so on as the child advances in age. 


Care ought also to be taken that the 
dose is not too frequently repeated, 
otherwise the same effects would more 
tardily,but not less certainly, arise, as if 
a larger bad been taken at first. 

It was the writer’s intention to have 
entered into the consideration of the ef- 
fects of many other empirical remedies— 
but this he has given up; as well on ac- 
count of the prolixity of the preceding 
history,as fromthe hope that he shall be 
able to pursue it at another oppertunity, 
In an enlightened natioa, like our own, 
it is, however, a singular circumstance, 
that the government, for the sake of in- 
creasing its revenue, should set at stake 
the health,and even lives,of its subjects ; 
and that, in spite of the numerous in- 
stances of fatal effects ascribed to quack- 
remedies,no remedy has been proposed, 
But we earnestly express a hope that, at 
no distant period, thro’ the exertions of 
some philanthropic individual, the sub- 
ject may be brought before, and meet 
with that attention from the legislature, 
which it so highly merits. 


Aug. 1817. Puttos. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


POISONING OF THE SICK FRENCH TROOPS 
BEFORE ACRE. 

PRAPON Desgenettes, physician in 
chief to the French army under 
Buonaparte, was taken prisoner at Wil- 
na in 1812,but the Emperor Alexander 
generously sent him back to France. 
Sir Robert Wilson, who was at that 
time at theRussian head-quarters,show- 
ed much friendship to Desgenettes, and 
used his influence in his behalf. When 
this officer arrived inParis inJuly 1814, 
after Buonaparte’s return from Elba, he 
there met with Desgenettes, who inform- 
ed him that Buonaparte, after his retreat 
from Russia, had questioned him con- 
cerning Wilson (who in his History of 
the Campaign in Kgypt, had first made 
public the poisoning of the wounded 
FR rench before St. Jean d’ Acre—a com- 
Mission which Buonaparte gave to Des- 
g*nettes but which was indignantly re- 
fused by the latter) and thus expressed 
imself:—“* General Wilson may be 


right in censuring this action in a phi- 
losophical point of view ; but he does 
not pay a sufficient regard to the poltti- 
cal side of the question not does he cov- 
sider that above all I coudd not let them 
fall into the hands of the Turks.” Sir 
Robert requested Desgenettes to repeat 
these words belore Sir Charles Stuart, 
our ambassador at Paris, and his aide- 
de-camp Captain Charles. 


LAFAYETTE. 


Buonaparte said of Lafayette: Il n’y 
aquun Republicain en France; c'est 
ce foude Lafayette. Lafayette protest- 
ed against Napoleon’s assumption of the 
imperial dignity —but afterwards addres- 
sed to him a memoir of four pages,filled 
with excusesexplanatory of his motives, 
—New Mon, Man, Aug. 1817. 


BUONAPARTE AND MURAT, 


The following account, in the history 
of these two personages, who have 
formerly cut so conspicuous a figure on 
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the grand theatre of human life,is chiefly 
gleaned trom the attestations of Mr. 
, the verity of whose statements, 
relative to the Napoleon tamily and con- 
nections, we have as j\itherto had little 
reason to doubt: and though our pages 
are never dedicated to aught that can 
bear the shadow of scandal on any in- 
dividual, yet the depravity of manners 
exemplified in the most conspicuous fe- 
maie characters in the following history, 
ought, we think, to be set up as a dis- 
tinguished mark for the disgust and de- 
precation of every virtuous female in a 
land where a vitiation of moral senti- 
ment has not yet, we thank Heaven. 
amongst all our innovations, been put 
in practice, or, we hope, even imagined, 

The following piece of “ Secret His- 
tory’ comprises Murat, Buonaparte, 
Madame Campan,and Messrs. Le Bon 
and Masson, advocates. What will 
appear extraordinary, M. Lally Tollen- 
dal,one of Louis the Eighteenth’s prin- 
cipal favourites, in order to invalidate 
the charge against Madame Campan, 
brought by the offended party, of her 
being an infamous deluder of young fe- 
males to their ruin, thought proper late- 
ly to insert a letter in the French papers, 
praising her for her virtues and for her 
excellent manner of educating her pu- 
pils,tho’ it is notorious that this disgrace 
to the title of matron introduced them 
toNapoleon and Murat for several years. 

Mada:neCampan was formerly femme 
de chambre to Marie Antoinette, and 
no doubt the old court was as much io- 
debted to her kind offices as that of Na- 
poleon. Sometime about the year1 805, 
an officer of Dragoons, of the name of 
Revel, paid his addresses to Mademoi- 
selle Kleonore La Piaigne, a native of 
Paris, and then only sixteen years of 
age. Revel first saw her at the play, 
was introduced to her family by means 
of ainend; and soon obtaining the 
permission of her parents to solicit her 
hand, ii some time after she accepted 
his addresses, and they were married at 
St. Germain. When Revel first saw 
his 'uture spouse, she was then at home 
for the vacation from MadameCampan’s 
boarding-schoo!l, to which she returned 
beiore her marriage. On account of 
some difference between Madaine La 
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Plaigne and a very wicked woman, the 
marriage took place at St. Germain, in 
the neighbourhood of Madame Cam- 
pan’sresidence,and with her knowledge, 
About two montbs after,the unfortunate 
Revel was thrown into a dungeon, false- 
ly accused of having forged a bill of ex- 
change,and after enduring many barba- 
rous acts of oppression,his consent to a 
divorce was extorted from him, as a 
condition of dropping the prosecution 
against him: his wife, about the time 
that he was cast into prison, became an 
inmate in the family ot Murat,under the 
specious denomination of Lectrice et 
dame d’annonce to the Princess Caro- 
line,the wife of Murat, bu: in reality as 
his mistress, and subsequently she be- 
came the mistress of Buonaparte. The 
divorce was, as the husband declares, 
extorted by violence ; but, not content 
with that, his persecutors kept him un- 
der a state of surveillance eight years, 
distant from his home and separated 
from his two children, which he had by 
a former marriage, and who, during all 
that time, were deprived of every sup- 
port and assistance, for when first ar- 
rested he was robbed of all his money, 
amounting to one hundred thousand 
livres,and his household furniture. His 
allowance in prison was only eighteen 
sous perdiem. ‘To give due weight 
and interest, however, to this event, it 
is requisite to narrate it in the words of 
Revel himself, who pleaded his own 
cause on the process, Dec. 1815,and who 
speaks in the following affecting manner, 
on the course of life adopted by his wife. 
REVEL S STATEMENT. 

“ Who could have imagined that the 
modest Eleonore,the very model of pu- 
rity and attention to her duties, that in- 
teresting virgin whose face was covered 
with innocent blushes when she first 
heard me mention the word love, who, 
I repeat,could haveimagined that in two 
months after ber marriage she would 
sacrifice her husband, and afterwards 
her parents for the purpose of throwing 
herself beadlonginto a course of infamy! 
Who would have thought that the 
daughter of a La Plaigne would have 
crowned heads bowing at her feet; ¢ a 
she would be able to enchain the mon- 
ster which had devoured so many livilg 
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beings, and which had covered Europe 


with the cloth of mourning, and filled it 
with funeral urns! Such, nevertheless, 
is the part which Eleonore La Plaigne 
has played, and who even pushes her 
effrontery to that length,as to be willing 
to shew at this day the deformity of her 
soul at the same tribunal where she dar- 
ed to appear under the character of an 
insulted woman, in order to disannul 
her first marriage, by means of a judg- 
ment as much to be condemned as her 
owa life. 

“The history of her wickedness would 
fill volumes,but then it would be requi- 
site to follow her throughall the wander- 
ings of a courtezan ;* tome only be- 
longs, in pleading against her, for the 
purpose of recovering my right,to pub- 
lish nothing but the facts connected with 
my cause. After my arre-t, Eleonore 
presented fierself 1o Madame Murat as 
the victim of a criminal and degraded 
husband. Madame Campan recom- 
mended the interesting, afflicted lady, 
this beloved child, this angel of pru- 
dence, reared by her hands. 

“This august lady could not see the 
unfortunate companion of her schvol 
days at her feet,without feeling the ten- 
derest sympathy in her distress. She 
pressed Eleonore to her bosom, and 
granted her, together with her powerful 
protection, an asylum in her palace. 

“ Madame Murat, who is as avari- 
cious as she is jealous, would have re- 
fused the smallest assistance,had not re- 
course been had to stratagem,and would 
have rather sought to remove at a dis- 
tance than to have brought uigh to ber 
person a young woman distinguished 
for attractions, which must have alarm- 
ed her coquettish disposition. But 
Madame Campan enjoyed every de- 
gree of power over the Princesses of 
the imperial dynasty, as she herseif told 
me at St. Germain. Her former pupil, 
Madame Murat, who was indebted to 
her for the formal part of her education, 
for the elegance of her toilettes, and, 
above all, for the perfection of her 
Curtesies, could refuse her instructress 





_* We have found ourselves under the neces- 
sith of mutilating a part of this speech: the 
expressions in some places of an injured hus- 
band heing too strong for the generality of our 
fair readers. 
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nothing ; she who had enabled her to 
play ostensibly the character of a theat- 
rical Princess on the stage of the world. 
When the first side o/ an affair pleases, 
the others seduce. Madame Murat 
saw, that in affording protection to 
Eleonore she would enjoy a reputation 
with the pubfic for sensibility of soul, 
for generosity, and for virtue. She 
made no hesitation; Eleonore became 
her companion, her confidunte, and re- 
ceived the title of her Lectrice dame 
d’unnonce. 

“I'he introduction of Eleonore into 
the palace of Murat, with the approba- 
tion of his wite,was the chief end oi the 
contrivance—the very knot of the in- 
trigue ; and she paid by her dishonour 
the heroic Prince for that hospitality 
which his better half had permitted him 
to indulge, 

“This commerce continued some 
time,and I never well knew why Eteo- 
nore was sent to a boarding-school at 
Chantilly: doubtless it was to edify the 
morals of the establishment that this 
vestal was there introduced. In their 
processions she carried the banner. Col- 
onel Fiteau, who was in garrison with 
his regiment at Chantilly, recognized 
her in a ceremony,carrying the standard 
of salvation,which ber hands profaned ; 
he could not help luughing at the choice 
ol the innocent lady who had been the 
object of their selection. The Colonel 
knew me, he was acquainted with my 
history and that of my wife, but being a 
prudent man he divulged nothing, and 
the Lectrice dame d’annonce, now be- 
come a boarder, was not known in the 
interior of the establishment. 

“The return of Eleopore to the house 
of Madame Murat,proves that the com- 
merce with the husband was not known 
tothe wife. Madame Campan alone 
can explain the mystery of the seminary 
where Eleonore resided at Chantilly. 
Her commerce with the Prince being 
resumed, Madame Murat began to per- 
ceive the treachery of her fair compan- 
ion: ferocious at having furnished her- 
self with arival, she ran to Buonaparte, 
denounced the pair of criminals, and 
demanded vengeance. 

“The great man promised his sister 
to go to Neuilly, to inquire into the 
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business. He announced his intention 
a short time alter, and a féle was pre- 
pared for him: the sentence was to be 
pronounced at table. The guilty lady, 
intimidated, and with eyes bent on the 
ground,awaited her condemnation: the 
judge had examined her «along time in 
silence; he drew near, ¢:d either from 
accident, absence of mind, or trick, let 
fall upon her gown a cup of coffee, 
which he beld in his hand. 

* Eleonore, who was well instructed 
by Madame Campan in the art of feign- 
ing emotion, possessed, ina very high 
degree, the talent of shedding tears, 
Under the present circumstances, agitat- 
ed with fears for the future, and piqued, 
on accountof the accident which expos- 
ed her to ridicule, she wept,in the midst 
of laughs and sarcasms, witha degree 
of grace and modesty which was en- 
chanting. Buonapare felt, for the first 
time, that he had a heart; he declared 
his flame in the language of a lover, in 
the ear of Eleonore, and signified his 
choice in the manner of a sovereign, by 
a look towards his favourite. 

“The courtiers, who had been amus- 
ing themselvs with the critical situation 
in which Eleonore was placed in the féle, 
in which she figured as the accused par- 
ty, trembled the moment they beheld 
her elevation. Sie became the person 
thro’ whom they must pay their homage 
tohim. Buonaparte’s avowing a mis- 
tress was hitherto to them a thing with- 
out example. ‘The event astoaished 
them,and opinions were divided ; each 
formed his projects of making himself 
agreeable to her who was the proclaim- 
ed sultaness: Madame Murat herself 
dissembled her resentment. Had Eico- 
nore possessed the talents of Madame 
Dubarri, she might have dispensed fa- 
voursas she did; but, a mere statue, 
without soul, she limited her ambition 
to carriages, to gowns, to gold, and dia- 
monds, Transported beyond her 
sphere, she knew not how to profit by 
her good fortune—Madame Campan 
made more of it. 

** Madame Piaigne seeing her daugh- 
ter exalted to such a degree of elevation, 
repented her of the scene atSt.Germain, 
which Eleonore did not forget, and she 
asked pardon—necessity obtained it. 


ture. 
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‘“‘Buonaparte enjoyed repose from 
the cares of government in the visits 
that he paid his mistress; but as he 
really loved her, he required a letter’ 
from her every day: Eieonore, who 
was devoid of natural talents, was still 
more deficient in that spirit of intrigue 
and levity which suited such a corres- 
pondence, Madame Campan might 
become her secretary; but fortune makes 
people proud, and Madame Campan 
was not a person disposed to glean 
alter the harvest was over. Madame 
Plaigne,with lesserudition and rectitude, 
possessed as much ingenuity, and more 
activity: Eleonore nominated her her 
secretary, and constituted herself trans- 
criber, . 

“* This epistolary correspondence had 
charms for Buonaparte. The letters of 
Kieonore recompensed him for the anxie- 
ties which Europe gave him; but these 
letters, full of gaiety, became all at once 
cold and languid: thehero was astonish- 
ed,and wished to know the reason ofthe 
change ;—a quarrel between Eleonore 
and her mother was the cause, 

** Mleonore had a little sisterof whose 
education and fortune she had taken 
charge; means were not wanting to her 
accomplishing the promises she had made 
her mother in favour of the littleZulma; 
but eatirely engrossed by the most sor- 
did avarice, she refused to supply ber 
with the essential and even moderate 
articles. MadameLa Plaigne frequently 
reproached her with this negligence, and 
Eieonore, indolent and selfish, did not 
correctit. The petulance of Madame 
Piaigne could not be confined by equiv- 
ocal expressions: shespoke in the tone of 
a mother, and Eleonore in that of an 
angry Princess,and she turned her mother 
and sister out of doors, and thus awk- 
wardly deprived herself of the pen which 
till then had prolonged the enchantment. 

* Buonaparte ordered his mistres to 
St.Cloud,and wished her to explain the 
enigma of her style; she had recourse to 
tears, but these tears no jonger resem- 
bled those of Neuilly ; possession had 
destroyed the illusion,and Kleonore took 
her departure almost in disgrace. 

“ She alighted in Paris at Madame 
Campan’s, and recounted her misadven- 
This celebrated instructress mea- 
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sured the depth of the abyss,on the brink 
of which Eleonore was then p!aced,and 
told her of what she herselt was ignorant, 
that she wasin @ way to be soon a moth- 
er. Eleonore wrote a letter under the 
direction of this celebrated lady, in 
which, after deploring her misfortune, 
in losing the affections of her lover, she 
announced herself a mother ! 

** Buonaparte on hearing this news 
forgot his displeasure; he saw himself 
the father of a child of whom decency 
would make it in some degree necessary 
for him to conceal the origin. It is 
easy to conceive to what a height the 
credit of the mother of the imperial scion 
had risen. Gold was lavished in 
abundance; Regnault de St. Jean 
Angely supplied the rowleaus; and 
Regnault has never forgotten the maxim, 
that charity begins at home;— the greatest 
share of the cash did not fall toE\eonore. 

“Though this pregnancy was an in- 
vention of Madame Campan’s, chance 
made it real; Eleonore did actually be- 
come a mother, and was delivered of a 
son on the 13th of December, 1806, 
which was christened by the name of 
Leon, the diminutive of Napoleon.* 
From that moment the credit of Bleo- 
nore knew no bounds; Buonaparte 
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husband, to declare the above tale to be 
no fiction; it requires but little com- 
ment; it serves toshow to what a pitch 
of depravity the female, who wilfully 
departs from the rectitude of conductand 
purity of principlesmay arnve; and tho’ 
her imperial lover provided hisEleonore 
with a husband,a M. Augier dela Saus- 
saye, who was destined to cast a veil 
over the disrepute of her former lite,yet 
no cloak, however ample its folds, or 
impenetrable its texture,can conceal the 
deformity of her mind, or any colour of 
reputation varpish over her neglect and 
cruelty to the author of her being, and 
her contempt of the most sacred duties. 
—La Belle Assem. 
PARISIAN HOSPITALS. 

A report made to the council-general 
of Hospitals in Paris,relative to the state 
of those establishments from 1803 to 
1814 contains some important facts. 
They are divided into two classes called 
Hospitaux and Hospices ; the former, 
ten in number, being designed for the 
sick and diseased ; and the latter, which 
amount to nine,affording a provision for 
helpless infancy and poor persons afflic- 
ted with incurable infirmities. TheHo- 
tel Dieu, the most ancient of the Hospi- 
tals, contains 1200 beds. The general 
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granted her every thing she asked. The 
excellent pupil of Madame Campan re- 
quired that her mother should be arrest- 
ed, it was done at once; Madame La 
Plaigne was conveyed to the Madelo- 
nettes. She afterwards desired she might 
be transported, and the minister of po- 
lice gave orders to that effect.” 

We have the authority of the injured 


mortality in the hospitals has been 1 ia 
71,and in the hospices 1 in 64; and it 
has been more considerable among the 
women than the men. It is found that 
wherever rooms of the same size are 
placed one over another, the mortality 
is greatest in the uppermost. In the 
Hospice de I’ Accouchement, in 1814, 
there were delivered 2,700 females, of 
whom 2,400 acknowledged that they 
were unmarried, In the ten years from 
1804 to 1814, there were admitted into 
the Hospice de I’ Allaitement, or Found- 
ling Hospital, 23,458 boys. and 22,463 
girls, total 45,921 children. only 4,130 
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* Extract from theregistry of births for the 
year 1806:---** Monday, the | 5th of December, 
1805, registry of the birth of Leon, a male,born 
on the \3th of the said month, at two o clock 
in the morning, in the Rue de la Victoire, the 
son of Mademoiselle FEleonore Denuel, aged 
twenty years, bornin Paris, and ofa father 
who is absent. The witnesses have been M. 
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M Jacquis Rene Marie lyme, an officer and 
Treasurer of the Legion of Henour, dwelling 
in Rue St. George, No. 24,and Guillaume An- 
dra!, Doctor of Medicine, and Physician to 
the Hospital of the Invalids, dwelling there, 
upon the requisition of M. Pierre Marchais, 
accoucheur, dwelling in the Rue des Fosses of 
St. Germain ? Auxerrois, No. 21, who, and the 
above-mentioned witnesses, have signed with 
us, Louis Picard, the Mayor's Adjunct, who 
have drawn up the present registry of birth. 
Signed, after reading it, 

ARCHAIS, AyYME, ANDAL, and Picarp.” 


of whom were presumed to be legiti- 
mate, The mortality of infants in the 
first year after their birth was under 3. 
During the ten years,355,000sick were 
admitted into the Lospitals, and 59,000 
poor persons into the hospices, The 
total number that received relief out of 
these establishments in 1813, which 
gives about the average of that period, 
was 103,000, of whom21,0C0 belonged 
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to the department of the Seine. Some 
pains have been taken to ascertain the 
different causes of mental derangement. 
It appears that among the maniacs the 
number of women is generally greater 
than that of men. Among the younger 
females, love is the most common cause 
of insanity; and among the others, 
jealousy or domestic discord. Among 
the younger class of males, it is the too 
speedy developement of the passions ; 
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and with the others, the derangement of 
their affairs, that most frequently pro- 
duces this effect. ‘The calamities of the 
revolution were another cause of madness, 
in both sexes ; and it 1s worthy of re-' 
mark, that the men were mad with 
aristocracy,the women with democracy. 
Excessive grief occasioned lunacy in the 
men; whereas the minds of the females 
were deranged by ideas of independence 


and equality. —NewM. M. May 1817. 








POETICAL CHARACTER OF DENHAM. 


Te 
From the European Magazine, 


o-----------decies repetita placebit. Hor. 
Will please the more,the oftener re-perused. 

HEN an authorhas acquired un- 

usual celebrity by a small com- 
position, it is natural to inquire into the 
circumstances on which that celebrity is 
founded. Perhaps no literary performance 
of equal size everconferred upon its wri- 
ter a portion of fame equal to that which 
Denhamderived from his ‘Cooper’sHill.’ 
To what has this been owing? Was it be- 
cause, according to Johnson, it was the 
first specimen among British authors of 
local poetry? Doubtless this was a prin- 
cipal cause; thoughShakspeare had long 
before introduced into one of his plays a 
beautiful sketch of real local scenery, in 
the instance of Dover Cliff. Still, how- 
ever, Cooper’s Hill may be considered 
as the first distinct and complete speci- 
men in the English language of land- 
scape poetry embracing objects not ficti- 
tious, but real. This, thereiore, was the 
principal cause of the author's celebrity; 
yet this alone would not have been suffi- 
cient ; other concurring circumstances 
must be joined with it; namely, the 
choice of landscape, and the manner in 
which it has been executed. 

The point of view which Denham se- 
lected exhibited grand and interesting 
scenery. London is the farther range 
of the eye—here the royal battlements 
of Windsor—there the ruins of an 
ancient abbey—the plain of Runny- 
mede—and the Thames majestically 
flowing in the fore-ground. 

It must be confessed that the poet has 
depicted with great spirit the various ob- 
jects that appeared before him; and that 


by introducing moral, political, and his- 
torical reflections, he has given an addi- 
tional charm and interest to the whole, 
He has pourtrayed the rapacious and 
despotic Henry the Eighth in just and 
vivid colours; he has so expressed him- 
selfon the subject of the Thames, as to 
have associated his name withthat river, 
so long as that river shall run ; and who 
can read his description of the Hunted 
Stag, without mixed emotions of mel- 
ancholy delight ? 

But if Cooper’s Hill has many beau- 
ties, it has also some imperfections. The 
versification is in many places rugged 
and inharmonious; and we too often 
meet with sentences continued from the 
end of one line into the beginning of 
another, (a beauty in blank verse, but a 
fault in couplet composition), instead of 
having the expression completed with 
the word thatrhymes The illustrations 
are sometimes absurd and unnatural. 
For instance: 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to be lost again. 
Never was a river lost in the sea, and 
thence reconveyed by any secret vein or 
subterraneous channel, therein to be 

lost again, except in a poet's fancy. 

Again; the comparison of the Thames 
to a bird in the act of incubation, 


O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious 
wing 
And ehchons plenty for th’ ensuing spring, 


is withoat fitness of dignity. 

There is much obscurity, if not unin- 
tel!:gibility in the following lines : 
Can knowledge have no bound, but must ad- 


vance 
So far, to make us wish for ignorance, 








you. @.] 


And rather in the dark to groupe our way, 
Than led by a false guide to err by day ? 

As belore remarked, the character of 
Henry Eight is well delineated. But 
why lament so muchoyer the destruction 
of an abbey ? suppression of mo- 
nastic institutions was a happy eveat for 
Great Britain, although we cannot but 
execrate the motives which actuated the 
person by whom that work was accom- 
plished. In this instance, the vices of 
the Sovereign, paradoxical as it may 
sound, were a blessing to the nation, 

After all, it may be doubted whether 
the descriptive poem under considera- 
tion would have conferred upon its au- 
thor that high degree of celebrity which 
it did,but for the number of general re- 
flections oraxioms with whichitabounds; 
as, when mentioning the inhabitants of 
the metropolis, the poet says, 


Where with like haste,tho’ several ways they 
run, 
Some to undo, and some to be undone. 


And when marking the rapacity of 
Henry the Eighth, he says, 
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But wealth is crime enough to him that’s poor. 


And when describing the tyrant’s abuse 
of power, he says, 


But princes’ swords are sharper than their 
styles. 


When depicting the distress and per+ 
plexity of the Hunted Stag; 

Like a declining statesman left forlorn 

To his friend’s pity and pursuer’s scorn, 
And again : 

Finds that uncertain ways unsafest are, 

And doubta greater mischief that despair, 


Then on the relative condition between 
the sovereign and the people; 


Tyrantand slave,those names of hate and fear, 
The happier style of king and subject bear; 
Happy when both to the same centre move, 
When kings give liberty, and subjects love. 


The immediately succeeding lines of 
this poem are full of animation and just 
sentiment; and the concluding smile is 
natural and illustrative, 

July, 1817, 








CAPT. BEAUFORT’S VOYAGE, 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


{Captain Beaurort’s Voyage along theSouth 
Coast of Asia-Minor, just from the press, is 
a work of little pretension, but of great 
merit. He was permitted by the admiralty 
to make this Survey in a national frigate, 
and he has rendered his voyage highly sub- 
servient to the interests of literature. Few 
parts of the world are more interesting to 
lovers of ancient history and classical an- 
tiquities than these provinces: and the 
wretched aspect of misery and desolation 
which they present, affords to political 
economists and moralists an effective ex- 
ample of the dire consequences of despot- 
ism. It appears thatthe sea, which former- 
ly had retreated from this coast,is encroach- 
ing again ; and some other facts will prove 
interesting to geological inquirers. | 
KARAMANTA, 
7 WNHE nameol Karamania is common- 
ly applied, by Europeans, to that 
mountainous tract of country which 
forms the southern shore of Asia-Minor; 
but, however convenient such a general 
appellation may be, as a geographical 
distinction, it is neither used by the 
present inhabitants, nor is it recognized 
as the seat of government. 
_ The names and boundaries of the an- 
cient provinces are obliterated ; and the 
QO aTHENEUM vot. 2, 





limits,even of the present states, cannot 
be ascertained with any precision. Shel- 
tered from all effectual control of the 
Porte by the great barrier of MountT aus 
rus, the half-independent and turbulent 
pashas, amongst whom they are par- 
celled,are engaged in constant petty hos» 
tilities with each other; so that their 
respective frontiers change with the issue 
of every skirmish. Groaning under that 
worst kind of despotism,this unfortunate 
couatry has been a continued scene of 
anarchy, rapine, and contention: her 
former cities are deserted,—her fertile 
vallies untilled,—and her rivers and 
harbours idle. 

This country was colonized by that 
redundant population oj ancient Greece, 
which had gradually spread over the rest 
of Asia-Minor, and which had eve 
where introduced the saine splendid con- 
ceptions,the same superiority in the arts, 
that had immortalizec the parent country; 
— it was once the seat of learning and 
riches, and the theatre of some of the 
most celebrated events that bistory uns 
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folds : it was signalized by the exploits 
of Cyrus and Alexander ; and was dig- 
nified by the birth and labours ot the 
illustrious apostle of the Gentiles. 


THE BURNING BUSH. 


We had seen from the ship, the pre- 
ceding night, a small but steady light 
among the hills: on mentioning the cir- 
cumstance to the inhabitants, we learned 
that it was a yanar, or volcanic flame, 
and they offered to supply us with 
horses and guides to examine it. 

We rode about two miles, through a 
fertile plain, partly cultivated; and then 
winding up a rocky and thickly wooded 
glen,we arrived at the place. In the in- 
ner corner of aruined building the wall 
in undermined, so as to leave an aper- 
ture of about three feet diameter, and 
shaped like the mouth of an oven;—from 
thence the flames issue, giving out an in- 
tense heat, yet producing no smoke on 
the wall: and,tho’ from the neck of the 
Opening we detached some small lumps 
of casked soot,the walls were hardly dis- 
coloured. Trees, brushwood,and weeds, 
grow close round this little crater; asmalk 
stream trickles down the hill hard by, 
and the ground does not appear to feel 
the effect of its heat at more than a few 
feet distance. The hill is composed of 
the crumbly serpentine already mention- 
ed,with occasional loose blocks of lime- 
stone,and we perceived no volcanic pro- 
ductions whateverin the neighbourhood. 

At ashort distance, lower down the 
side of the hill, there is another hole, 
which has apparently been at some time 
the ventof asimilar flame; but our guide 
asserted, that in the memory of man, 
there had been but ene, and that it had 
never changed its present size or ap- 
pearance, It was never accompanied, 
he said,by earthquakes or noises: and it 
ejected no stones, smoke, nor any nox- 
jous vapours—nothing buta brilliantand 
perpetual flame, which no quantity of 
water could quench. The Shepherds, 
he added, frequentiy cooked their vic- 
tuals there; and he affirmed, with equal 
composure,that it was notorious that the 
yanar would not roast meat which had 
been stolen. 

This phenomenon appears to have ex- 
isted here for many ages; as unquestion- 


Caplain Beaufort’s Voyage. 
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ably this is the place to which Pliny al- 
ludesin the following passage:--** Mount 
Chimera,nearPhaselis,emits an ufceas- 
ing flames, that burns day and njgpt.” 
We did not however, perceive that the 
adjacent mountains of Hephestia were 
uite so mflammable as he describes 
them. The late Colonel Rooke, who 
lived for many years among the islands 
of the Archipelago, informed me that, 
high up on the western mountain ofSa- 
mos, he had seen a flame of the same 
kind, but that it was intermittent, 

Five miles north-east from Deliktash 
there are somesmall uninhabited tslands, 
called by ‘Turks and Greeks, the Three 
Islands. They are unnoticed by Strabo 
and Ptolemy,but are probably the Three 
barren Cypriz of Pliny. 

Opposite to these islands, and about 
five miles in shore, is the great moun- 
tain of Takhtalu. The base, which is 
composed of the crumbly rock before- 
mentioned, is irregularly broken into 
deep ravines, and covered with small 
trees ; the middle zone appears to be 
limestone, with scattered evergreen bush- 
es; and its bold summit rises in an insu- 
lated peak 7,800 feet above the sea. 
There were a few streaks of snow left 
onthe peak in the month of August ; 
but many of the distant mountains of 
the interior were completely white for 
nearly a fourth down their sides, It may 
be inferred from thence; that the eleva- 
tion of this part of Mount Taurus is not 
less than 10,000 feet, which is equal to 
that of Mount Aftna, 

It is natural that such a striking fea- 
ture as this stupendous mountain, in a 
country inhabited by an illiterate and 
credulous people, should be the subject 
of numerous tales and traditions: aceord- 
ingly we were informed by the peasants, 
that there is a perpetual flow of the pur- 
est water from the very apex ; and that, 
notwithstanding the snow, which we 
saw still lingering in the chasms, roses 
blow there all the year round. The 
agha of Deliktash assured us that every 
autumn a mighty groan isheard to issue 
from the summit of the mountain,louder 
than the report of any cannon,but unac- 
companied by fire or smoke. He pro- 
fessed his ignorance of the cause ; but, 
on being pressed for his opinion, he 
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gravely replied, that he believed it was 
an annual summons to the elect to make 
the best of their way to Paradise. How- 
ever amusing the agha’s theory, it may 
possibly be true that suchexplosionstake 

lace. The mountain artillery described 
by Captains Lewis and Clarke, in their 
travelsin North America and similar 

henomena which aresaid to have occur- 
red inSouth America,seem to lend some 
probability to the account, ‘They bave 
also a tradition, that, when Moses fled 
from Egypt, he took up his abode near 
this mountain,which was therefore called 
Moossa-daghy,or the mouatain of Mo- 
ses May there not be some fanciful 
connexion between this story and the 
Yanar already described? That place 
aod this mountain are not many miles 
asunder ; and the flame issuing from the 
thicket there,may have led to some con- 
fused association,with the burning-bush 
on Mount Horeb, recorded in Exodus. 


THE COUNTRY. 


From this singular spot we returned 
by a different road, and halted at some 
Turkish huts, or (more properly speak- 
ing)heaps of loose stones,which, scarce- 
ly arranged into walls, support, by way 
of roof, a covering of branches, leaves, 
and grass ; neither chimney nor window 
was to be seen; and nothing more 
wretched can be conceived than these 
habitations, This, however,applies only 
to the outside; for, on our approach,the 
ladies had quickly retreated to their 
houses, and our infidel eyes were not 
allowed to peep into those hallowed pre- 
cincts. In fine weather (and in that cli- 
mate three-fourths of the year are fine) 
the men live under the shade of a tree. 
To the branches are suspended their 
haramocks and their little utensils ; on 
the ground they spread carpets, upon 
whieh the day is chiefly passed in smok- 
ing; a mouptain-stream, near which 
they always chuse this umbrageous abode 
serves for their ablutions and their bever- 
age; and the rich clusters of grapes, 
which hang from every branch of the 
tree, invite them to the ready repast. 

The vines are not cultivated in this 
part of Asia, in the same manner as io 
the wine countries, where each plant is 
every year pruned down to the bare 
stalk: they are here trained up to some 
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tall tree,frequently a plum or an apricot; 
the tendrils reach the loftiest as well as 
the lowest branches, and the tree thus 
seems to be loaded with a double crop of 
fruit. Nothing can present a more de- 
lightful appearance than the intimately 
blended greens and the two species of 
fruit, luxuriantly mingled. How allur- 
ing to the parched and weary traveller 
in these sun-burned regions! and in 
none perhaps will he meet with a more 
hearty welcome. In the Turkish 
character there is a striking contrast of 
good and bad qualities ;—though insa- 
tiably avaricious, 2 Turk is always hos- 
pitable,and frequently generous; though 
to get, and that by any means, seems to 
be the first law of his nature, to give is 
not the last. ‘The affluent Mussulman 
freely distributes his aspers; the needy 
traveller is sure of receiving refreshment, 
and sometimes even the honour of sbar- 
ing his pipe. His religion binds him to 
supply his greatest enemy with bread 
and water; and, on the public roads, 
khans,where gratuitous lodging isgiven, 
and numerous fountains for the benefit 
of the thirsty passenger and his cattle, 
have been constructed by individual 
benevolence. 

In this point of view, the character of 
the modernGreeks would ill bear a com- 
parison with that of their oppressors. 
Such a comparison, however, wouid be 
unfair, for slavery necessarily entails a 
peculiar train of vices ; but it may be 
hoped, that the growing energy, which 
must one day free them from political 
slavery, will also emancipate them from 
its moral effects. 

THE RAMAZAN,. 


The Ramazan is a fast of a month’s 
duration,and is kept with real strictness; 
the traveller and the sick being alone 
exempted from its restraints. Between 
sun-rise and sun-set the ‘Turks abstaia 
from all victuals, and(what is to thema 
far more rigorous sacrifice,)from the use 
of tobacco. The rich and the idle, in- 
deed,suffer but little ; they sleep during 
the day, and feast and smoke all night ; 
but the labouring classes feel it severely, 
particularly when this fast, which takes 
place every twelfth lunar month, occurs 
during the long and sultry days of sum- 
mer. Itis a singular incongruity in the 
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human mind,that the more burdensome 
is the ritual of any religion, the more 


Concluded in our next, p, 129. 


The Wanderer. 
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rigid do we find the observance of its 


injunctions and prohibitions. i 
bey 








From the European Magazine. 


THE WANDERER. 


Chapter I. 

yyuE Major threw himselfinto acor- 

ner of the chaise, and fell intoa 
kind of waking nap, in which the gay 
visions of Hope were mingled, such as 
you may fancy (tosave me the trouble 
of describing them) to occupy the mind 
ofaman just arrived from the East 
Indies, and enduring all the miseries of 
travelling during a December night in 
unfrequented cross roads, impelled by 
the strong desire of once more beholding 
the authors of his being and the place of 
his birth—he was fancying the mingled 
pleasure and surprise of his revered 
parents, on their beholding him after a 
period of ten years—when time had 
transformed the fair boy of fifteen, who 
with a heavy heart left their fostering 
care, seeking fame and fortune in a 
fereign clime, to the full-grown man, 
who returned with rank and riches equal 
to his loftiest ambition. 

He was indulging most luxuriously 
in these fairy visions, when the pos- 
tillion with a carelessness usual to his 
fraternity, in galloping his horses down 
asteep declivity, threw down one of 
the unfortunate animals; and the chaise 
overturning, broke at the same moment 
one of the wheels and the chain of the 
Major’s thoughts, in a manner no less 
abrupt than unpleasant. 

Luckily he was not hurt; and having 
extricated himself from the shattered 
vehicle, he vented his anger in some 
pretty sharp reproofs on the luckless 
driver, who made all possible attempts 
to avert his displeasure,by assuring him, 
that the fault lay in the horse, or rather 
in the horse-dealer—* Piease your 
honor,” said he, “it’s all the fault o’ 
that cheating tyke, Ralph Martingale, 
the Yorkshire horse-dealer—he warranted 
the horse sound wind and limb,and free 
from blemish, only a week ago—and 
now he turns out both Jame and blind ; 
he has been out only three time, and 





every time he has come down,but never 
so bad as this before.” —This he accom- 
panied with touching his hat at every 
syllable, and repeating ‘“‘ Your Honor” 
at the end of every word, according to 
the rule most religiously observed by all 
post-boys. Mauricestopped his excuses, 
by inquiring whether there was any 
house near where the chaise could be 
sufficiently repaired to enable him tocon- 
tinue his journey. The lad said that 
there was a small ale-house ata short 
distance, but that he doubted whether 
at that hour he should be able to pro- 
cure any assistance. Maurice was much 
vexed ; his anxiety to reach his home, 
then but a few miles distant, had been 
gradually increasing as he drew nearer, 
and now his hopes were likely to be 
disappointed ; the darkness was impe- 
netrable on either side, and a violent 
thunder-storm, accompanied with a 
heavy rain,began to pour upon them.He 
desired the boy to go on to the house he 
had mentioned ; who taking one of the 
chaise lamps in his hand, and leaving 
the horses, of whose running away he 
said there was not the least danger, one 
being lamed with the fall and the other 
quite blind,they proceeded to the house, 
which was within a few hundred yards. 

A comfortable fire in a large sanded 
kitchen, the only sitting room in the 
house, greeted him on the door being 
opened ; the rustics who surrounded it 
instantly drew away to make room for 
the stranger. Maurice took off his 
coat; and while the boy was gone with 
the man who officiated as waiter, boots, 
hostler, &c. &c. to ascertain the damage 
done to the chaise, he sat down before 
the fire, to observe the characters ia the 
room. Ona bench at the further end 
sate some labourers, who were dis- 


cussing over their evening draughts the 
affairs of their different masters and the 
state of crops, &c, in the same manner 
as the mechanics of Loudon talk ot the 
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ministry and the price of stocks. Upon 
a seat near the fire sate a Jew, who 
travétied with his box of merchandize 
through the country villages, selling 
trinkets, rhubarb, &e.: this worthy was 
a native of Duke’s-place ; but having 
been in his youth in the oceupation ot a 
candle-snuffer at a minor theatre, where 
he had studied stage-effect,and fancying 
that a foreign dress would confer an 
imposing appearance,and was calculated 
to give importance to the medical part of 
his profession, he had taken the habit of 
a Turk, in which he now travelled. 

While Maurice was amusing himself 
with observing these characters,the post- 
boy returned with intelligence that the 
chaise was too much damaged to admit 
of his proceeding on hisjourney. Maur- 
ice was much vexed—the post -boy made 
an attempt at what he considered con- 
solation, by telling him,that if the chaise 
had not been so much damaged, the 
horse was too lame to goon. No horses 
or conveyance could be obtained from 
the house ; and even if he bad been in- 
clined to proceed on foot,the storm con- 
tinuing with unabated violence would 
have prevented him. He found, there- 
fore, that he must stay there all night, 
however unwillingly; and he made up 
his mind to endure the evils which he 
could not remedy, with a degree of re- 
signation and philosophy,which I would 
recommend as an example for my 
irritable readers. 

The countrymen had by this time de- 
parted, and the Jew had retired to the 
loft. Maurice now asked the landlady 
whether he could be accommodated 
with a bed. She said she feared but 
indifferently, for that the room appro- 
priated to the guests was occupied by a 
young man who was supposed to be 
then at the point of death—but added, 
she would do the best she could to 
render him comfortable. He thanked 
her ; and then asked her, whether the 
dying man was a guest, or one of her 
own family. She said he was a guest— 
that he had lived there for some months 
about three yearsago ; since which time 
she had not seen him until within the 
last two months, when he came again 
evidently much broken in constitution. 
She said she feared he was not quite 
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right in his mind ; for although at some 
times quite cheerful and merry, he was 
at others absent, and did not seem to 
know what he was doing—that he would 
sometimes walk about in the chureh- 
yards all night—and added, that she 
thought he had been crossed in love, 
poor gentleman, for that he wore a 
miniature of a lady tied about his neck 
with a black ribbon. She said, that 
every ose respected him,the children of 
the village all doated on him,he was the 
companion of their sports, and their 
adviser in all their difficulties—he had 
now kept his bed for some days,and she 
feared he would never quit it alive—she 
believed he was in adecline—the clergy- 
man of the parish was then with him,at 
his own request. 

Maurice was much interested in the 
woman’s account of the dying man : 
and: the trath of it was undoubted in 
bis mind, for during the recital the tears 
had stood in her eyes. He expressed a 
wish to see the gentleman, for the pur- 
pose of offering his assistance, if it could 
be of service, The landlady thanked 
him, and requested him to follow her: 
leading the way up a small staircase,she 
conducted him to a chamber, the door 
of which she gently opened, and in a 
whisper desired him to walk in—he 
entered, 

Upon a low bed at the end of a 
small, but clean, room, lay the emaciated 
form of a young man—the light of a 
candle on a chair,shaded by the form of 
the clergyman of the parish, who was 
kneeling by the bed side,cast a gleam on 
the countenance of the sick man; some 
curls of dark brown hair, which had 
escaped from under his cap, bent over 
his cheek, which bore a hectic flush,and 
but for thesunken appearance of his face, 
and the languor of his eyes, might have 
been mistaken for the glow of health—a 
little girl about twelve years old, the 
daughter of the hostess,stood beside him 
sobbing with suppressed but violent 
emotion ;—the ecclesiastic had concluds 
ed his prayer, in which the dying man 
appeared to have been joining; and 
breathing a low but fervent assent to 
the devotions he had been engaged in, 
he drew his eyes from the upraised 
position in which they had been placed, 
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and turning them on the weeping girl,he 
calmed her sorrow, and endeavoured to 
console her. Maurice had entered the 
room unobserved and continued so until 
now ; when drawing forward, in a few 
words he apologised to the sick man for 
his intrusion, and said, that passing acci- 
dentally, he had heard of a gentleman's 
having beeu taking ill, he therefore 
begged to offer him any assistance in his 
power. ‘T’he sick man raised himself on 
his elbow as well as his failing strength 
would allow; and thanking him for his 
kind attention to oue so perfectly a 
stranger,added, that he now felt himself 
happily beyond the want of any assis- 
tance which man could offer. As he 
spoke this, although bis voice was per- 
fectiy gentle, and his eye beamed with 
gratitude to the person making the offer, 
he seemed to utter it witha toue ofgentle 
triumph, and laid an ironical emphasis 
on the sentiment, which did not accord 
with the mildness of his manner—it was 
aremnant of huimanity,the last tingeofa 
bitterness of spirit which was not natu- 
ral to him, but which the crue!ty of the 
world had infused into the milk of his 
disposition—’twas buta passing emotion. 
Requesting the Major to take a seat near 
him, he told him, that he had for some 
time past been in the habit of travelling 
much on foot ; and coming to this vil- 
lage, where he intended to stay some 
time, he had been taken ill—he contin- 
ued, “* You now see me, sir, on the eve 
of my departure from this world—my 
death is fastapproaching,but sorrow has 
taught me to look on death rather as a 
relief than as a terror.” 

Maurice asked if he wished to send 
for any of his friends—‘‘No,”be replied, 
“Thave lived in the world the latter 
part of my life asa mere stranger ; my 
disposition has so little accorded with 
the generality of mankind, that I have 
felt no desire to form acquaintances—I 
have borne with mea broken spirit,which 
my intercourse with the world has not 
served to heal. 


The Wanderer. 


To be continued p.- 125- 
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He here sunk on bis pillow exhausted; 
he soon, however, recovered himself; 
and addressing bimself to Maurice,con- 
tinued, “I know no right that I have to 
trespass on your patience by the history 
of my misfortunes—but the early friend- 
ship which subsisted between us, and 
which was broken by your departurefor 
the Indies, impels me.” ‘The Major 
looked astonished--the stranger proceed- 
ed—‘“Sorrow andTime may have made 
such ravages in my form as to prevent 
your recollecting Valentine Wharton ; 
but the moment you entered the room,| 
remembered the companion of my boy- 
ish sports,the friend of my youth.” The 
Major immediately recognized, in the 
emaciated form before him, one whom 
he had loved with all the ardour of 
youthtul friendship—they had been to- 
gether ata public school, and had both 
quitted it at the time Maurice embarked 
for India. 

He now repeated his offers of assist- 
ance, and begged he would have some 
medical advice.—*“ No, Maurice,” said 
the dying man, “’tis too late; far be- 
youd the reach of medicine lies the dis- 
ease which brings me to an untimely 
grave—the hand of Death is on me—his 
approaches have been slow,but too sure 
to be mistaken—my life has been,though 
short, a melancholy one; to any but 
yourself it might not be interesting, but 
you will read with commiseration the 
circumstances of it—it has been some 
alleviation of my misery to trace them, 
and,” presenting him witha small parch- 
ment-covered book, “you will find 
them here.” 

A cold sweat hung on his brow, and 
fainting Nature seemed now drawing to 
a close—he pressed Maurice’s hand with 
as muchenergy as his weakness allowed 
him, and in alow whisper he thanked 
H»aven for bringing his friend at such a 
time—he cast his eyes affectionately on 
Maurice,then threw them up to Heaven, 
and in that position,and withouta groan, 
he ceased to breathe. 
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From the Monthly Magazines, 
CORNUCOPIA. 


[ Under this superscription it is intended to scatter detached flowers and fruits of literature.--Ovid 
tells usin his Fasti, that the she-goat which suckled Jupiter broke off one horn against a tree ; 
that his nurse Amalthea picked it up,wreathed it with garlands. filled it with grapes and oran- 
ges, and thus presented it to young Jove, who made it his favourite play-thing. When he was 
grown up,and had acquired the dominion of the heavens,he remembered his horn of sweatmeats, 
made a constellation in memory of it, and promoted Amalthea to be the goddess of plenty, or 
fortune, whose symbol it became. This horn is called CORNUCOPIA, and is feigned by the 
mythologists incessantly to shed a variety of good things. | 


— <= 


LALANDE AND MADAME DE STAEL. 


M LatanpeE dined one day at the 
® house of Recamier, the banker ; 
he was seated between the celebrated 
beauty, Madame Recamier and Madame 
deStael,equally distinguished for her wit. 
Wishing to say something pretty to the 
ladies,the astronomer exclaimed, “How 
happy I am to be thus placed between 
wit and beauty !” “ Yes, M.Lalande,” 
sarcastically replied Madame de Staé}, 
‘and without possessing either.” 


AMERICAN WONDERS. 

Two of the greatest natural curiosities 
in the world are within theUnitedStates, 
and yet scarcely known to the best in- 
formed of our geographers and natural- 
ists. The one isa beautiful water-fall, 
in Franklin county,Georgia ; the other 
a stupendous precipice, in Pendleton 
district, South Carolina. The Tuccoa 
fall is much higher than the falls of Ni- 
agara : the column of water is propelled 
beautifully over a perpendicular rock ; 
and when the stream is full, it passes 
down the steep without being broken. 

The Table Mountain, in Pendleton 
district, South Carolina, is an awful 
precipice of 900 feet. Very few per- 
sons, who have once cast a glimpse into 
the almost boundless abyss, can again 
exercise sufficient fortitude to approach 
the margin of the chasm: almost every 
one,on looking over,involuntary falls to 
the ground senseless,nerveless,and help- 
less ; and would inevitably be precipi- 
tated, and dashed to atoms, were it not 
for measures of caution and security,that 
have always been deemed indispensable 
to a safe indulgence of the curiosity of 
the visitor or spectator. Every ove on 
proceeding to the spot, whence it is us- 
ual to gaze over the wonderful deep,has 
in his imagination, a limitation, gradua- 
ted by a reference to distances with 


which his eye has been familiar. Butin 
a moment, eternity, a3 it were, is pre- 
sented to his astonished senses; and he 
is instantly overwhelmed: his whole 
system is nolonger subjectto his volition 
or his reason,and he falls like a mass of 
lead, obedient only to the common laws 
of mere matter. He then reviews, and, 
in wild delirium surveys a scene which, 
for awhile he is unable to define by de- 
scription or limitation, 


DANCE IN SPANISH AMERICA. 


Among the dances called folias,there 
is one named capuchina—the air in 
which is composed of three parts ; the 
first two are expressed by singing, to 
which the dancers must pay particular 
attention, The dancers place them- 
selves in a circle, the female keeping al-~ 
ways on the left of her partner: the mu- 
sicians begin by singing a couplet; du- 
ting which time the man foots it with 
his partner,then with the female next to 
her. This being finished,the musicians 
sing alternately a dialogue, according to 
the meaning of which the dance is car- 
ried on. 

1. Give me your fair hand. 

2. I consent. 

1. Go backwards one step, and hold 
me in your arms, 

2. With pleasure. 

1. Approach a little and kiss me,that 
IT may know the sweetness of your 
mouth, 

2. With all my heart. 

This singing dialogue being ended, 
the instrumerts play the third part of the 
air; when the dancers dance round 
each other, describing the figure of 
an S till each returns to his own place, 
or rather advances one step in the 
dance. This continues till the men 
have danced with every female of the 
company. 
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EPITAPHS. 


At Sparta epitaphs were only allowed 
to those who died in combat, and in the 
service of the country—a custom found- 
ed rather on the genius of the republic 
than on the political coustitution of its 
government,which recognized no virtue 
but military virtue. 

In epitaphs sometimes the dead is 
supposed to speak in the form of proso- 
pepeia ; we have a fine example of it, 
worthy of the age of Augustus, in the 
manuscript anthologia, in the royal li- 
brary; where a young person,who died 
in the flower of his age, expresses hiim- 
self thus :—* Born in Libya, buried in 
the flower of my years under Antonian 
dust, [ repose near Rome, beneath tlie 
sandy banks of Tiber, ‘The illustrious 
Pompeia, who educated me with the 
tenderness of a mother, wept my late, 
and has deposited my ashes in a tomb 
which equals me with freemen. The fire 
of my funeral pile prevents that of 
Hymen, which she had anxious!y pre- 
pared for me; the torch of Proserpine 
has cheated all our hopes.” 


Epitaphs are generally composed of ' 


praise, or a moral lesson, and sometimes 
of both. 

The epitaph of that man so great, so 
simple, so valiant, and so humane, to 
whom antiquity could at most have op- 
posed only Scipio and Cesar, if the for- 
mer had possessed more modesty, and 
the latter less ambition ;—this epitaph, 
now only found in books (Turenne 
HAS HIS TOMB AMONG THOSE OF OUR 
KINGS*),is more glorious to Louis X1V. 
than to Turenne himself. 

His friends have inscribed on the 
tomb of Dryden simply the word— 

** DRYDEN. 


And the Italians on the tomb of T'asso— 
“ HERE LIE THE BONES OF TASSO.” 


An epitaph to the honour of the dead 
is of all praise the most noble and the 
most pure, especially when it expresses 
the character and actions of the good 
man. Private virtues are as much enti- 
tled to this homage as public ones; and 
the titles of a good parent,a good friend, 


* At St. Denys ; and, amidst the universal 
havoc ofthe monuments of royalty in the be- 
ginning of the revolution, the tomb of Turenne 
was held sacred. 





Epitaphs—Zoology of the Humming- Bird. 
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a good citizen, merit richly to be engra- 
ven in marble. 

Some others have written their own 
epitaphs; it were to be wished that év- 
ery man would make his own at an early 
period,io the most flattering style possi- 
ble, and that he would employ the re- 
mainder ef his lifeto merit it. 

THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

Ofall animated beings the humming. 
bird is the most elegant in form and su- 
perb in colours. ‘T'he precious stones, 
polished by art, cannot be compared to 
this jewel of nature, Her miniature pro- 
ductions are ever the most wonderful ; 
she has placed in itthe order of birds, at 
the bottom of the scale of magnitude ; 
but all the talents that are only shared 
amongst the others,she has bestowed pro- 
fusely on this little favourite. ‘The eme- 
rald, the ruby, and the topaz, sparkle in 
its plumage, which is never soiled with 
the dust of the ground. It is inconceiva- 
ble how much these brilliant birds add 
to the high finish and beauty of the wes- 
tern landscape. No sooner is the sun 
risen, than numerous kinds are seen flut- 
tering abroad: their wings are so rapid 
in motion,that itis impossible to discern 
their colours, except by their glittering ; 
they are never still,but continually visit- 
ing flower after flower, and extracting 
the honey. For this purpose they are 
furnished with a forked tongue, which 
enters the cup of the flower, and enables 
them to sip the nectared tribute ; upon 
this alone they subsist. In their flight, 
they make a buzzing noise, not unlike a 
spinning-wheel; whence they have their 


name. 

‘‘ The ourissia, bee-like in its size, 
Hummingfrom flower to flower delighted flies, 
And ina wendrous living rainbow drest, 


Shifts all its colours on its wings and breast.” 
M. Brown. 


The nests of these birds are not less 
curious than their form: they are suspen- 
ded in the air at the extremity of an 
orange branch, a pomegranate, or @ 
citron tree, and sometimes even to & 
straw pendent from a hut, if they find 
one convenient for the purpose. The 
female is the architect, while the male 
goes in quest of materials, such as fine 
cotton,moss,and the fibres of vegetables. 
The nest is about the size of half a wal- 
nut. They lay two eggs, in appearance 


* 
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like small peas, as white as snow, with 
here and there a yellow speck. The time 
of incubation continues twelve days, at 
the end of which time the young ones ap- 
pear, being then no longer than a blue- 
bottle-fly. * 1 could never perceive (says 
Father Dutertre) how the mother fed 
them,except thatshe presented the tongue 
covered with honey extracted from flow- 
ers.” ‘Those who have tried to feed them 
with syrups could not keep them alive 
more than a few. weeks ; these aliments, 
though of easy digestion, are very dif- 
ferent from the delicate nectar collected 
from the fresh blessoms. It has been 
alledged by various naturalists,that dur- 
ing the winter season they remain torpid, 
suspended by the bill from the bark ofa 
tree,and are awakened into life when the 
flowers begin to blow; but these fictions 
are rejected, for Catesby saw them 
through the year at St. Domingo and 
Mexico, where nature never entirely 
loses its bloom Sloane says the same 
ofJamaica,only that they are more nume- 
rous after the rainy reason ; and prior to 
both, Marcgrave mentions them as being 
frequent the whole year in the woods of 
Brazil. 

The method of obtaining these mi- 
nute birds is to shoot them with sand,or 
by means of the trunk-gun ; they allow 


one to approach within five or six paces 
of them. It is easy to lay hoid of the 
little creature while it hums at the blos- 
som. It dies soon after it is caught, and 
serves to decorate the Indian girls, who 
wear two ofthese charming birdsas pen- 
dants from their ears. "TheIndians, in- 
deed.are so struck and dazzled with the 
brilliancy of their various bues,that they 
have named them the Beams,or Locks of 
the Sun. Such is the history of this lit- 
tle bird, who flutters from flower to 
flower, breathes their freshness, wantons 
on the wings of the cooling zephyrs,sips 
the nectar of a thousand sweets, and re> 
sides in climates where reigns the beauty 
of eternal spring.* 

Le charmant colibri 
Qui,de fleurs,de rosée et de vapeurs pourri, 
Jamais sur chaque tige un instant ne demeure; 
Glisse et ne pose pas,suce moins qu’il n’effleure 
Phénomeéne leger, chef-d’ceuvre aérien 
De quila grace est tout,le corps presque rien, 
Vif, prompt, gai, de la vie aimable et fréle 


esquisse 5 
Etdesdieux,s ils en ont, le plus charmant ca- 
price. DELILLeE. 





* «Companion to Mr. Bullock’s Museum, 
Piccadilly.’ p. 66. In this delightfal reposi- 
tory of natural history,there is a case contain- 
ing more than one hundred humming-birds,the 
finest collection in Europe of this beautiful 
little creature. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 


4 he E cause of the singular phenom- 

enon, for which your correspondent 
requests an explanation,* respecting the 
death of Captain Downie, has elicited 
the opinions of some intelligent philoso- 
phers, although it has never met with 
that attention which might and ought, 
from the importance of the subject, to 
have been afforded to it. 

Sir GilbertBlane, in his Observations 
on the Diseases of Seamen, has entered 
partially into the consideration of it, and 
related many historical cases, similar to 
that of the heroic commander whose fate 
has given rise to the present essay. He 
Observes, “ there were two instances in 
the last battle, (in the West Indies, in 


* See Ath. Vol. I. p. 737. 
P AaTHENEUM VoL. 2. 








April 1782,) ofa ball passing close to 
the stomach,and producing instant death. 
The one was a lieutenant of the Royal 
Oak, the other a common sailor of the 
Bedford. A man, in another ship, in 
consequence of ball passing close to 
his belly,remained without sense or mo- 
tion for some time, and a large livid tu- 
mor arose on the part,but he recovered. 
He mentions, also, the case of a man 
whom he attended at the hospital at 
Barbadoes, who had the buttons of his 
trowsers carried off by a cannon-hall, 
without any breach in the skin: in this 
instance the bladder was much affected 
for nearly three months, but the event 
was fortunate;—and. also that of a 
“ young officer in the army,who had his 
epaulette carried off by a cannon-ball at 
Charlestown, i0 consequence of which 
the shoulder and adjacent parts of the 
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neck were affected for some time.” Sir 
Gilbert remarks, however, that he never 
knew death the consequence of a wind 
of a ball on the head, altho’ he narrates 
an instance of an oflicer at the battle of 
Grenada,who was struck insensible, and 
remained so for some time, by a shot 
passing close to his temple; but Mr. El- 
lis* mentions the case of a Sepoy who 
died in forty-eight hours,in consequence 
of a ball passing near his head. Many 
other cases are also related by both the 
preceding gentlemen, and where the 
bones were fractured without any mark 
of contusion externally. 

With respect to the cause, it was the 
opinion of Dr, Blane that it proceeded, 
“ perhaps, from compression and tremor 
of the air, in consequence of its resist- 
ance tothe motion of the ball;” but from 
the bones being sometimes broken, he 
considers that there must be some con- 
tact,which he explains as follows:—“ It 
has been ascertained that all balls and 
bullets, except those from rifled pieces, 
have a rotary motion ip their flight. It 
is evident, that this motion on one side 
of the bali wiil coincide with the direc- 
tion of its flight, and the other will bein 
the opposite direction. Now, if the lat- 
ter part should come in contact with any 
part of the body, it is conceivable that 
in place of carrying it away, it would 
roll over it, as it were, and only make a 
contusion.’ 

Mr. Sie however, is of a different 
opinion, and observes, “ that the effects 
usually ascribed to the wind of a ball 
may be considered asin their nature truly 
electrical, and as really caused by the 
agency of the subtile matter developed 
by thecondensation of the air, during the 
projectile’s rapid motion ;” and, in sup- 
port of hisopinion, adidaden the analog gy 
between the pbenomena observed in 
the cases, and death from lightning. 
When we consider, however, the won- 
derful effects produced by the compres- 
sion of air, and the excessive impulse 
given to the surrounding medium by the 
centrifugal force of bodies moving with 
such velocity, we are apt to adopt con- 
clusions diametrically opposite to those 
of Mr. Ellis,who says,that “ no force im- 
pressed upon the air, por any motion 


+ Edinburg Med. Journal ; 
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communicated to a ball,can enable these 
agents,in a mechanical manner,to impair 
vision, paralyze the bladder, btedk 
the bones, and even to destroy life, 
without inflicting any visible exterwal 
injury or breach of the parts.” 

Independent of the improbability that 
any conductor as a metallic body could 
be so converted, as to act the part of a 
non-conductor, and afford electric mat- 
ter by frictioa in its passage though the 
air, the theory of its being produced by 
compression appears to us to be the most 
philosophical, 

Need we be surprised at the effects 
above mentioned,when we turn our eyes 
to many familiar examples of the exces- 
sive power of compressed air! Atmos- 
pheric air, when suddenly condensed, 
produces such a considerable extrication 
of caloric, that cotton, and even heated 
charcoal, have been set on fire by it. The 
air-gun, and compressing pumps for 
kindling tinder by means of violent com- 
pression of air from a single quick stroke 
of the piston, are also examples ; and 
many others might also be adduced of 
the same nature. It appears to us, there- 
fore, that the death of Captain Downie 
was owing to the wind of a ball, or to 
the air being so forcibly compressed by 
the direct and rotary motions of the ball, 
as to give a shock which the vital pow- 
ers could not withstand, and without 
producing any contusion externally. 

London ; July 2, 1817. Puntos. 


<= 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N your last number I see an attempt 

to account for the death of Captain 
Downie—an event that has excited the 
attention of many; but it appears to 
me, that your correspondent has not 
considered it in the right point of view; 
in fact, I believe,in all the cases he men- 
tions, the i injury was the effect,not of the 
condensation of air,but of its expansion. 

He says truly,that we have a striking 
instance of the power of condensation in 
extricating caloric from airiu the experi- 
ment of kindling tinder by air suddenly 
compressed 1 in asyringe; but this very 
circumstance, if fully considered, would 
have clearly shown him, that the action 
was of a different kind; for no appeat- 
ance of burning or scorching i is mention- 
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edin any of the cases, and we must 
therefore infer none was exhibited. Be- 
sides, where was the cavity for com- 
pressing the air? The piston of the 
condensing syringe acts in an air-tight 
cylinder, but the ball is in the open at- 
mosphere. 

For my part, IT have nodoubt that, in 
all cases of the kind, the effect is occa- 
sioned by the vacuum which the swift 
passage of the ball through the air pro- 
duces behind it. When bones were 
fractured withoul any external marks of 
contusion, we may ascribe this to the 
sudden expansion of the air within the 
part,in consequence of the vacuum with- 
out: bat surely, if the external air were 
compressed with such force as to fracture 
the bone of the scull, the scalp, placed 
between the fractured bone and the 
compressed air, must exhibit marks of 
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pretty violent contusion. In Capt. 
Downie’s case, I suspect, the immediate 
cause of death was somewhat different : 
he was cheering bis men at the moment, 
—of course exerting his voice strongly. 
If we suppose the passing ball produced 
a vacuum before his mouth,at the instant 
when he was attempting to fetch his 
breath, after this forcible expiration, be 
would have been at once suffocated, and 
dropped down dead trom this cause— 
without any perceptible mark of violence 
to indicate the occasion of his death, 
either external or internal, 

Such a case may not occur again for 
ages; but, should it happen, might not 
the patient be re-animated by restoring 
the function of respiration? This, it is 
probable, would not be difficult,were no 
internal part injured. T. Noor. 

London ; Aug. 4, 1817. 
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From the European Magazine. 


CONTINUED FROM P. 50. 

“eu man was proceeding with much 

deliberation to detail the circum- 
stances that led to the event which the 
Colonel had witnessed, when Don 
Alonzo entered the room.— There ap- 
peared much dejection in his counte- 
nance,and he replied to the inquiries of 
the Colonel after the condition of Don 
Fodeya’s family,by informing him, that 
he feared the intellects of his aged re- 
lative were materially affected. “« When 
you left us, Colonel, my fair cousin 
gradually recovered, and seeing the 
dreadfully agitated state of her father’s 
mind,no longer suffered the alarm which 
she had experienced to occupy ber 
thoughts, but applied all her anxieties to 
soothe his incoherent vehemence—her 
efforts however only served to increase it, 
and the tenderness of her attentions were 
answered by repeated self-reproachies, 
which left us to form the most distressing 
conjectures that some measures of a 
very flagitious description, had been 
pre-concerted against the honour of 
Dona Miranda with hisownconcurrence. 
—But so repugoant is the suggestiou to 
the hearts of us all, that we cannot pre- 
vail upon ourselves to admit it, I have 
long known the ambitious character of 


Don Fodeya’s mind, and that Godoy 
had, by his intervention with the Usur- 
per, strongly recommended him to the 
favour of the latter.—’That DonFodeya 
has been deceived I have not a doubt, 
and thathis daughter was to have been 
the victim of this deception, is as evident: 
and it seems that when deception failed, 
force was employed with the most dia- 
bolical subtlety of arrangement. Dona 
Miranda was too much indisposed to 
enter into any explanation of her 
alarm; this, she proposes to do to-mor- 
row, when you are requested to accom- 
pany me; by that time her father will, 
T hope, be more tranquil, and it will 
doubtless be found, that the honour of 
our house has not been submitted to 
the foul stain of voluntary concurrence 
in the hideous projects of a wretch who 
disgraces the character of man, and has 
prostituted power to the vilest enterprizes 
of lawless passion—amidst the debauch- 
eries of the court parallel instances to 
this,by which our house was doomed to 
suffer, have been publicly talked of, but 
I am axnious to prevent the like publicity 
from applying to this in which Don 
Fodeya’s cliaracter, and the peace oi his 
family are implicated. Hitherto he had 
retained his mistaken attachment to the 
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Usurper, and from what escaped my 


relation’s lips, proposals had been made > 


which flattered his ambitious views— 
misled by the one, and biinded by the 
other, be had well nigh plunged himself 
into an abyss of dishonour,which would 
have closed in upon one of the most 
antient houses of Spain, and blotted it 
out of the records of our national great- 
ness for ever. By the confession of the 
prisoner we shall obtain information 
that will serve to confirm my suspicion 
of the deception under which Don 
Fodeya has been betrayed; and Dona 
Miranda’s narrative will supply the rest. 
You, General, will pardon this inter- 
ruption, and permit the prisoner to pro- 
ceed with his confession.” —T ais fellow 
with the utmost concern, then went on 
with his account of the transaction as far 
as he and his comrade were concerned, 

“fama lieutenant in the second 
division of the army of Spain, and ten 
days previous to its retreat from Madrid, 
was employed byDon Fodeya to guard 
some English prisoners seized as spies 
by the police. Among these was a 
merchant who had long resided in 
Madrid: when he was seized his son 
insisted upon accompanying his father 
in his imprisonment: Dona Miranda 
interceded with her father in behalf of 
both; and, as I understood, personally 
applied at court for their discharge. I 
do not pretend to understand the lady’s 
motives for the intercession, but, I be- 
lieve, her charms were not beheld by 
him to whom she applied, without creat- 
ing an loterest of a very different nature 
to that which she contemplated: the lady 
herself, perhaps, may be better able to 
explain this part of the business ; one 
action of her’s,however, I shall mention, 
as explaining the ohservation of having 
saved me from the E..glish :—four days 
after the confinement of the men under 
my care, they rose upon the guard, and 
at the instant of the conflict when they 
had overpowered us, Dona Miranda 
who, accompanied by another temale, 
had arrived to bring some provisions to 
the English prisoners according to the 
custom of the relizious order to which 
her companion belonged, by her entrea- 
ties prevented my being killed by the 
merchant’s son, at the moment that his 
pistol was levelled at my bead. The 
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captives escaped—TI made my report to 
Don Fodeya, mentioning the circum- 


stance of his daughter’s conduct. The 
fact was mentioned to the council, and. 
the day before the army’s retreat, [ was’ 


sent for by the superior officer of my 
company, aad was ordered to stay he- 
hind with him,for the purpose of seizing 
Donda Miranda and conveying her to the 
army. For this purpose, we way-laid 
her en the night you brought me hither; 
she was walking in the garden of her 
father’s country house; we lurked 
behind a grove of Acacias—she saw us 
and would have fled ; we foilowed her 
until we overtook her; the rest you 
know—I have nothing more to relate— 
and as for the officer who accompanied 
me—him,you have effectually prevented 
from supplying any information,as he is 
dead by your hand, Colonel !” 

Fromm this account it appeared, that a 
plot had been formed for bringing Dona 
Miranda by force into the Usurper’s 
possession :—but, as they were notable 
to getat any farther particulars from their 
prisoner, the Colonel and Don Alonzo, 
after requesting the general to keep him 
in hold, returned to the city, and the 
next day repaired to Don Fodeya’s 
house, here they found the confusion of 
the former night still more increased by 
the flight of his daughter—she had dis- 
appeared on the previous evening, and 
no tidings could be obtained of the 
direction which she had taken, Don 
Fodeya had been engaged the whole 
night in pursuit of her, and had not yet 
returned, The mother appeared less 
agitated than might have been expected, 
but this she accounted for by the fol- 
lowing relation—* [ lament this step of 
my daughter, because, it appears to be 
connected with circumstances unfavora- 
ble to the dignity and prudence of her 
sex ; but from what has occurred since 
your departure, Don Alonzo, [am not 
the least surprised at it—my anxieties are 
great for her safety, and I must again 
have recourse to your generous Intet- 
position, Colonel, for such measures as 
may prevent the evils which I dread. 
Don Fodeya’s distraction subsided into 
a suilen silence ; he seemed to be medi« 
tating upon what had occurred, and at 
length, as if some new idea had struck 
him,asked my daughter who that young 
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man was that was imprisoned with the 
English merchant? Dona Miranda 
hesitated at first to answer, when her 
father repeated the question with a 
fierceness which shewed that he was 
resolved to know. ‘If I tell you, Sir,’ 
she replied, ‘may I hope that bis lite 
willbe spared ?’—* Has he not escaped,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ and by your means? I 
have been deceived in my hopes of 
raising you to a condition of splendour, 
far above all that I coujd have contem- 
plated; but, if my suspicions are con- 
firmed, you have yet to tremble for the 
issue of this affair—learn then, that he, 
whom I had acknowledged as my mon- 
arch, (wretch as I know him to be, from 
this recent discovery of his base inten- 
tions) proposed to marry you to one of 
his Marshals, and offered me a seat in 
the council, On the morning of your 
application for the release of the English 
spies, he sent for me; he expressed 
himself surprised at your intercession— 
and informed of the circumstance res- 
pecting the merchant’s son, he coupled 
it with a probable attachment on your 
part for the young man ; he urged me to 
make instant inquiries into the fact, and 
to demand from yourself a positive an- 
swer upon that head, and if it was so, 
to send you to my country house. [| 
returned home resolved to put this ques- 
aion to you—but, before I reached my 
house | met a courier who brought tid- 
ings of the approach of the English and 
Spanish forces; the press of business 
delayed the execution of my resolve, 
and the retreat of the French army with 
the eseape of the spies induced me to 
deler it, Last night, however, I dis- 
covered by information given to me by 
One of the guard, to whom the villain 
lieutenant de Mougeon had communi- 
cated his infamous commission, that he 
Was to be employed to seize you at the 
first opportunity, and to convey you 
secretly tothe army; from this it was 
clear that the tyrant had no other object 
10 bis proposal of marrying you to the 
Marshal, than that of getting you into 
bis own power. As soon as I heard of 
the project, I rushed to theEnglish head 
{varters and demanded a body of mento 
suard my country house, to which you 
Were that day gone. They arrived too 
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late,the servants had heard your shrieks 
in the direction in which you fled, but 
their search was truitless. Distracted at 
the information,] hastened home to arm 
myself and my servants tor the pursuit 
of the villains,when I found you rescued 
and safe. Yet,Dona Miranda,much as 
I rejoice in this result,if I could suppose 
that you have thrown away your affec- 
tions upon an Englishman, whose nation 
I detest, who is besides a heretic and a 
mere trader, I will instantly, by virtue of 
my authority asa magistrate, and my 
claims as a parent, confine you ina 
nunnery for your life.” The poor girl, 
terrified by the speech of her father, 
which was delivered with all the furious 
accent of a mind enraged by disappoint- 
ment, fell at bis feet, and implored him 
to hear ber.—* What, then, it is as I 
suspected,” cried he, ‘you have dared 
to love the enemy of your country, and 
be the plebeian offspring of a tradesman 
—speak, is it not so? Mark me, Dona 
Miranda ; if your silence confirms my 
fears, I discard you—lI cast you off—T 
drive you for ever from my presence—I 
leave you now with your mother—I shall 
return in the evening, and I expect that 
you be ready to give me a satisfactory 
explanation of your whole conduct in 
this bateful affair.—As soon as Don 
Fodeya was gone, my daughter burst 
into a flood of tears, and in an agony of 
grief disclosed to me that she had been 
married to the young man three weeks 
previous to the imprisonment of his 
father. Shocked as | was at these fatal 
tidings, a mother’s fondness filled my 
heart, and as my father was an Irish 
protestant, holding a commission in the 
English army,I did not feel so much at 
her union with one of that religion, as I 
had been prevailed upon by my husband 
to adopt bis profession of faith soon after 
our marriage, much against the impres- 
sions of my conscience; and as my con- 
victions still preserve my attachment to 
my former sentiments, 1 could not re- 
proach her on this point. She shewed 
me the letters which she had received 
from Mr. Mannard, by which it appear- 
ed, that he was of a good family in one 
of the northern counties of England— 
that his father had a large concern inthe 
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his brother--and that she will be joyfully 
acknowledged by his family as his wife 
—thatas soon as the British army reaches 
Madrid he willapply to the commander- 
in-chief for his iatercession with Don 
Fodeya, by which, joined to his son-in- 
law’s prospects in life, he hopes he will 
be conciliated ; but my doubts of this 
are great, knowing, as I do, the strong 
prejudices of religious sentiment which 
have possession of his miad ; although, 
for my own part, the arguments which 
the young man has used in the course of 
his correspondence, may well justify her 
conversion to a religion, the superior 
purity of whichstill maintains a powerful 
influence over my own heart. She has 
fled to her husband’s father, who since 
the flight of the tyrant has returned to 
his home; and as your army, Colonel, is 
now in possession of Madrid, | am de- 
sirous of requesting your intercession in 
behalf of the young couple, with your 
brave and noble-minded chief.” Scarce- 
ly had she finished her recital,when Don 
Fodeya entered. Fury and despair 
were depicted in his countenance. He 
entered with a bloody sword in his haad, 
the point of which he dropped on seeing 
Don Alonzo and the Colonel—the 
former had never been a favourite with 
him, in consequence of his having mar- 
ried an Kuztishwoman ; and,besides his 
beiag strongly suspected by him ofhaving 
conformed to the Protestant priaciples 
of his wife, he had a commission in the 
royal army.—“I have heard of her,” 
exclaimed the enraged father—‘*‘ but [ 
have not found her—could I do so—this 
sword should put an end at once to her 
dishonour and my family’s disgrace.— 
Madam, your daughter is the wife of 
an Kaglish heretic—she has fled with her 
parainour—I traced her to his father’s 
—I demanded her at his hands—he 
denied all knowledge of her—'ut avow- 
ed her marriage with his son—he pre- 
tended he knew nothing of his son’s 
previous acquaintance with her—I 
charged him with falsehood—We 
fought—he fell, and in the biood of the 
father | have revenged myself for the 
villainy ofthe son. I traced the guilty 
girl to his house—she has escaped a 
father’s vengeance,but my curse pursues 


her. Now, Madam, she is lost for ever 


to our degraded house; and we must 
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hide our gray hairs in the grave,the only 
refuge from disgrace. You, Madam, 
Were privy to her flight, and thus I 
punish the treachery of a wife’—with a 
plunge of desperate rage he made a 
thrust at the affrighted mother; when 
Don Alonzo caught his arm, seized the 
weapon, and wrested it from his band, 
Overpowered by the violence of his 
feelings, he sank powerless into a chair, 
It was long before he recovered suffi- 
ciently from the violent effects which 
his rage had produced upon his frame, 
to iisten to the entreaties of the Colonel 
and Don Aionzo, that he would hear 
the exculpation which Dona Fodeya 
was ready to enter into, of her supposed 
cognizaice of her daughter’s designs, 
He heard it with a vacancy of look 
which proved he took no heed of what 
was said ; and at length starting from 
his seat, he burst into a paroxysm of 
grief, ia which all the teader recollec- 
tions of the father struggled for the 
mastery over his angry passions, “ She 
is lost—zone for ever—ny child I have 
lost thee,thou hast murdered thy father’s 
fondest hope— Was it for this I doated 
on thy infancy—was it for this [ reared 
thee,as the cherishiag delight of my soul 
—QO was it for this [ marked with trans- 
port thy blossoming charins, and wore 
thee next my heart, as the fairest flower 
of my house—Now thou art torn from 
the parent tree, and [ shall in vaio 
lameat thee—perhaps, already thou 
sinkest beaeath the blast—the dews of 
night have bent thy fragile stalk,and thy 
fragrance is wasted on the pitiless storm. 
O my child, my child,come back to thy 
poor aged father—he repeats him of his 
guilty ambitios—e would clasp thee 
azain in his arms—he would be forgiven, 
and he would forgive; but blood 18 
upon me—I haveshed ianocent blood: 

—here a shudder of horror shook his 
frame, and he fell back upon the seat 
exhausted with sorrow and personal 
fatigue. Colonel V. felt that he was 
calied upon to visit Mr. Mannard, 
whom the enraged father in his impetu- 
osity of passion had so unwarrantably 
assailed; he therefore consulted with 
Don Alonzo, who assured him that he 
would not leave his wretched relations 
uatil he saw Don Fodeya more com- 
posed. The Colonel found Mr. Man- 
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nard attended by his surgeon, who had 
pronounced the wound not mortal, but 
of that nature as to make it necessary for 
his patient to remain quiet and undis- 
turbed: he therefore forbore to make 
any enquiries of him as to the probable 
situation of the young people; but the 
chief clerk of the hoouse informed him, 
that the young man having prevailed 
upon his father about a month since to 
procure him a commission in the royal 
army, and having been called upon to 
join his regiment, he presumed that he 
had most probably set off with that intent. 
No female accompanied him, but a 
youth had called last evening, to whom 
his employer had given direction of his 
route. The Colonel immediately went 
back to Don Fodeya’s house, that he 
might communicate the intelligence of 
the expected recovery of Mr. Mannard, 
and free him from the horror of having 
taken away his life. ‘“ Have you heard 
of my daughter, Sir?” asked the unhap- 

father; “ where isshe—I will go to 
her—she shall be my own child again— 
tell me, Sir, whither is she gone ?—is 
she with the wretch that has robbed me 
of her.”—Colonel V. assured him that 
his daughter had not been at Mr. Man- 
nard’s house ; nor had he heard any 
tidings of her ; but he was happy to in- 
form him, that the wounded man was 
not in danger. ‘*That’s something,” 
said the old man, “I am not a murderer, 
then—but, Sir, the son of him I have 
wounded is: for he has inflicted a 
wound in my heart which cannot be 
healed—she is not gone then—I may 
yet see her come back to her miserable 
parent—Go, Sir, go to the Englishman, 
and tell him that a Spanish father can 
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fee] as acutely, as he, or any father of 
his nation can ; and tell him,that I will 
receive my daughter if he knows where 
she is—that I will gladly,O how gladly, 
receive her.” The distracted man had 
forgotten that she was now a wile, and 
that if she had accompanied ber hus- 
band, there was little probability of her 
leaving him, or of his permitting her to 
do so. Fora week after these events 
Don Fodeya continued in this state of 
mental inquietude. His afflicted wife 
Was unremitting in her attentions to him, 
and there appeared to be some hope that 
he would become more tranquil ; when 
Don Alonzo called to inform her that 
the army had received orders to march, 
and that Colonel V not being able 
to wait upon her before his setting off 
with his regiment, had requested him to 
say,that he would do all he could to find 
out ber son-in-law ; and thatif he found 
her daughter with him, he would pro- 
cure his discharge or leave of absence, 
and provide them with every facility of 
returning to Madrid as expeditiously as 
possible. “* Meanwhile,” observed Don 
Alonzo, “ be assured, that I shall most 
anxiously second the Colonel in the 
same effort.” He then proceeded to 
Don Fodeya’s chamber, and after some 
conversation upon the purpose of his 
visit, left him somewhat cheered by the 
prospect of the discovery and return of 
his daughter. 

The campaign was an active one, as 
we all of us know, for the British Gen- 
eral was not disposed to allow his forces 
to lose the opportunity which offered, 
ofdriving the Usurper out of a Coun- 
try which he had filled with misery and 
slaughter. 











NOTHING BUT FRENCH. 


From the European Magazine. 


Omnia Grece ! JUVENAL. 


Nothing but French. 


AS’ early as the reign of Augustus, 

but more particularly under the suc- 
eeeding Emperors, a partiality tor the 
Greek language and Greek fashions was 
not less prevalent among the Romans, 
than the partiality for the French lan- 
guage and French fashions is, at the 
present day, among the English. Two 





causes concurred to produce this effect 
—a lrequent intercourse between the re- 
spective countries,and a love of novelty 
common to all mankind. 


If the Romans had been content with 
adopting a few only of the more elegant 
arts and fashions of the Greeks,no mark 
would have sprung up against which 
the shafts of the satirist could have been 
pointed; but their imitation of that re- 
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fined and luxurious people exceeded all 
bounds ; it was conspicuous in every 
department and transaction of publicand 

rivate life ; and seemed to threaten the 
total abolition of Roman cusioms and 
manners, 

Between ancient Rome and modern 
Britain how exact is the parallel in this 
respect. With the conquerors of Attica, 
everything wasGreek; with theconquer- 
ors of France,every thing must beFrench., 

It cannot have escaped persons of ob- 
servation, that in the higher orders of 
society,in this country, theFrench mode 
is predominant in the dress,at the table, 
in the social amusements. Among the 
women, the glittering silks of the conti- 
nent have supplanted the less showy, 
but not less elegant, garments of our 
own looms; our tables are now covered 
with ragouts and fricassees, instead of 
plain English dishes; and reels and 
contra-dances have given way to waltzes 
and quadrilles. 

Nor is it upon our manners alone that 
the evil spirit of Gallicism is exerting its 
intriguing influence. It is intriguing 
also to the corruption of our language. 
Toa many circles there is an affectation of 
using French phrases on almost every 
topic of conversation ; and the following 
letter from an English gentleman at Pa- 
ris to his friend in London,may serve to 
shew in what sort of jargon some per- 
sous of fashion now write : 

“* You must come to us immediately, my 
dear H----: you must en verilé. I have just 


been looking at ahouse on the Boulevards that 
will suit you a merveille. Colonel G-------, 
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who is gone to Swisserland, was the last ten- 
ant. It is bien meublée,and vraiement raisona- 
ble. When Mrs. H------ sees it, I am certain 
she will exclaime c’est tres jolie and tout fait 
ce qu'il faut. 2 

** Living is extremely agreeable here; it is 
en verité. Amusement after amusement sans 
cesse. No time for ennui, mon cher H----.-, 
A mere list of the different spectacles would 
fill up a whole sheet of paper. 

** What fools we English are, n’est-ce pas? 
It isthe French alone who understand ce que 
c’ est que de vivre. You have ten times the 
agrémens atParisthat you have inLondon, en 
verite ; and what is worth consideration,pour 
beaucoup moins d’ argent. 

**Some of our booby country-men find fault 
with the French cuisine. Pour moi, | like it 
much better than the English cookery. The 
latter is teo insipid; but there’s some gont in 
the French dishes. Non, non, I shall never 
like plain roast and boiled again, en verité, 

** | dine most days ata table d hote, where 
there are as many English as French; ‘ut I 
always maneuvre to sit next toa Frenchman 
to hear his conversation and to be au fai tof all 
that is going on in the capital. The French 
are very communicative, en verité, and one 
can’t be surprised that they complain of our 
countrymen,as beingtrop serrés, trop rétenue.” 

** You will be sorry to hear that our friend 
P------- lost afew huadreds last week at the 
Palais Royal. don’t play every night. On 
the whole L have been’ rather lucky---quelgque 
chose in pocket, mais pas beaucoup. 

** | was at the bal masqué given by 
It was magnifique en verite. There were 
about 60 masques,and the different characters 
were supported avec tout (esprit possible. In 
the course of the evening there was ome walt- 
zing, and quadrilles. 1 wish you could have 
seen the company at supper. The coup dail 
was brilliant d Cextreme, and the tout-entier 
was conducted with the greatest eclat. 

** Believe me,mon cher H-------,in daily ex- 
pectation of seeing you, most traly, 

Your's, G. M. 

‘“*P.S. Thad almost forgot to tell you how 
gaiement we pass the Sunday here. You know 
whata stupid day it is (n’est ce pas?) in Eng- 
land. C'est toute autre chose a Paris. en verite. 
The opera, cards, dancing, &c. &c. &c.” 

Eur. Mag. Aug, 1817. 
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MEMOIRS or EMINENT PERSONS. 


TR 
From the Monthiy Magazine. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. I. 


f We propose occasionally to present our rea- 
ders with critical estimates of the writings 
of those contemporary Authors whose pro- 
ductions, from time to time lay claim to 

ublic notice---with a view to enable the 
overs of literature to form a more correct 
and complete judgment of their pretensions 
than can be made by observations on — 
single work. The successive articles will, 
we presume, be found as instructive in their 
matter, as pleasing and liberal in their 
manner. } 


” An Estimate of the Literary Character 
of Duca.p Stewart, esq. Professor 


of Moral Philosophy in the University 

of Edinburgh. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL view of the cir- 
+ cumstances which contribute to 
the formation of national character, is a 
desideratum in the literature of every 
language. Few topics present a wider 
range tolngenious speculation,and none 
offer aricher field to learned research or 
to comprehensive induction: it embraces 
ail those peculiarities of temperament 
which arecommonly ascribed to climate, 
together with the political circumstances 
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which occasionally may have induced an 
extraordinary exercise of the mental fa- 
culties; as well as the moral effect of 
heroic actions, and the influence of par- 
ticular great examples. 

That there is among every people a 
peculiar philosophy, as strongly marked 
as their national character, will not be 
questioned ; and that the Scots are at 
present distinguished for metaphysical 
investigation, every reader will readily 
admit’ an estimate, therefore, of the 
literary merits of the most eminent ofthe 
Edinburgh philosophers may probably 
be found deserving of some attention. 

It will not be denied thatMr. Dugald 
Stewart arose in a period of society 
bighly favourable to the studies in which 
he is supposed to have excelled ; that 
his original condition in life was no less 
advantageous ; that he was placed in 
the very best situation for inculcating bis 
opinions with effect; and that his doc- 
trines, by being addressed to young 
students,were necessarily received with 
a degree of approbation, which they 
might not have obtained had they been 
originally «delivered in any other form 
than that of college lectures. No person 
has ventured to say that,in other circum- 
stances, he would probably have been 
found a greater character : such, indeed, 
has been the singular felicity of his lite- 
rary fortune, that perhaps it has rarely 
been thought he might, in any other, 
have appeared less eminent. There has 
been in himself an uniform urbanity to- 
wards all things and all men; and all 
towards him has been equally agreeable, 
It would be difficult to mention an 
author who has been more fortunate, as 
far as the respectful esteem of contempo- 
raries is a mark of good fortune ;—but 
whether he should therefore be consi- 
dered as entitled to one of the highest 
places among the great of his own class, 
is a question. not easily answered. 

It is not invidious to say, that bis ta- 
lents have been more admired by his 
pupils than by the rest of the world: the 
most ardent of his friends will not scruple 
to allow his merits are in more re- 
pute atEdinburgh than in any other part 
of Scotland ; and unquestionably he is 
more celebrated as an author in that 
kingdom than in England, 

Q aTHENEUM vot, 2. 
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It has been alleged that the indifferen- 
cy evinced towards his writings has not 
been owing to any doubt of the justness 
and soundness of his principles, nor to 
any want of perspicuity in his theories 
or explanations: on the contrary,be has 
been always applauded as one of the 

clearest writers,and for bringing forward 
no hypothesis which the actual knowl- 
edge of mankind did not approve. But 
has he addéd any thing to the truths of 
moral science ? Unless this can be ans- 
wered decidedly in the affirmative, his 
merits must be resolved intothe mediocre 
quality, of having only stated,with more 
perspicuity than his predecessors,princi- 
ples and doctrines previously developed. 

Butan extreme beauty of mannermay 
entitle an author to the highest praise— 
even when the subject is trite and com- 
mon-place, Has it not, however,been 
objected to the style of Mr, Dugald 
Stewart, that his eloquence is sometimes 
verbose, and his dignity more pompous 
than the occasion requires? If he has, 
generally speaking, stated certain truths 
better thao they had ever before been 
stated, perhaps with more simplicity he 
might have produced a deeper impression 
on his readers. His works have an 
academical and an artificial character, 
which gives them doubtless something of 
a classical air; but they want that natu- 
ral ease, which is no lessessential to grace- 
fulness than it is peculiar to originality. 
And, in his subjects, be must be regard- 
ed as addressing himself to a particular 
class,ratherthan to the generality of man- 
kind. If his attention has been exclu- 
sively devoted to the philosophy of his 
own country, the sphere of his genius 
may be thought still more limited; and, 
from the rank ofa genuine philosopher, 
ateacher of mankind, he will sink to 
that of a Scottish professor: but may not 
even this imply great honour ? for the 
schools of Scotland have in his time pro~ 
duced many distinguished men ; and he 
can reckon among his pupils ali the 
most eminent, 

In this estimate it therefore becomes 
necessary to consider what the Scottish 
philosophy realiy is—for there are per- 


sons who doubt even the utility of that — 


knowledge, of which Mr. Stewart has 
been so efficient a teacher, 
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The philosophy of the Scottish nation 
is certainly deeply imbued with metaphy- 
sical speculation: but their metaphysics 
are of a more practical kind than those 
of any other people, and are employed 
to elucidate the phenomena of moral na- 
ture more experimentally than the science 
is commonly supposed to admit of. Mr. 
Stewart’s theory of dreams is a beauiiful 
example of this; and perhaps it is also 
the most favourable specimerrof his pow- 
ers as an author that we can refer to— 
while it might be chosen as one of the 
strongest instances of the circumscribed 
character of his genius ; for his theory is 
founded ona principle,the complete un- 
derstanding of which would probably 
enable us to explain the whole mysteries 
ofthe involuntary actions of mankind. 
Few persons suspect that the temptations 
of vice are of the same “stuff that dreams 
are made of ;” Mr.Stewart has certainly 
not developed the doctrine of associa- 
tions to that extent, but his premises 
afford the only rational principle by 
which the law of moral necessity, in its 
practical operation, can be explained. 

It is the application of metaphysics to 
morals that constitutes the main pecu- 
liarity of the Scottish philosophy ; and 
we think that the ability with which Mr. 
Stewart has managed thisin his lectures, 
much more than tohis publications,enti- 
tles him to that honourable place among 
his contemporaries which no one has 
ever presumed to think he did not fully 
deserve, 

Having thus explicity stated the 
ground on which we conceive the fame 
of this distinguished writer and most 
estimable man chiefly rests, and which 
is of a kind that does not promise cele- 
brity in another age equal to what he 
has obtained in this—we now propose 
to examine more particularly those dif- 
ferent works by which his permanent 
rank as a literary character will be de- 
termined by posterity. ‘These are—his 
Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
‘Mind ; the Biographical Sketches of 
Reid, Robertsen, and Smith ; and his 
Philosophical Essays. We are not at- 
tempting to write his memoirs, and 
therefore it is unnecessary to notice 
those minor publications which he has 

iven to the world without his name. 

The first volume of his Elements of 
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the Philosophy of the Human Mind was 
published at Edinburgh in 1792, at 
which time he was in full possession of 
the public applause as an instructor ; 
and had by his lectures predisposed'a 
numerous class of readers in that me- 
tropolis to receive, with deference and 
even veneration, every sentiment which 
he might be inclined toinculcate. The 
second volume did not appear till twenty 
years afterwards, and, for himself, as 
as an author, not under such favourable 
circumstances ; for, in the course of that 
long interval, the very frame of society 
had undergone a radical change, anda 
race of young men had sprung up,partly 
invigorated by his own instruction, and 
partly by the audacious spirit of the age; 
who, with the natural intrepidity of 
youth, and the instigation of great 
innate talent, were less acquiescent to 
dogmas of any kind than the readers to 
whom Mr. Stewarthad the good fortane 
originally to address himself. It is 
necessary to advert to these circumstan- 
ces, as they have undoubtedly affected 
his literary reputation, by placing him 
more on a level with the ordinary wri- 
ters of the day, than his admirers, per- 
haps, ever thought likely to happen. 
His “ Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind” is a work more criti- 
cal than original : it contains,doubtless, 
many judicious, many ingenious, obser- 
vations,and passages of beautiful writing 
—but the substance of the whole is 
deduced from others; and what Mr. 
Stewart has interwoven of his own is 
more of the nature of those kind of re- 
flections, with which an able reviewer 
embellishes his strictures, than the tenor 
of a regular work—notwithstanding the 
systematic form which he has adopted. 
We can only except from this general 
remark, the fifth section of chap. v. 
vol. 1,—the explanation of the pheno- 
mena of dreaming, to which we have 
already alluded. But it is not so much 
to the want of originality that we ob- 
ject,.as. tothe limits which Mr. Stewart 
prescribed. to himself in the investiga- 
tion of his. subject ; for we cannot ima- 
gine that he was not aware of the multi- 
farious ramifications “of theinfluence of 
association in regulating the succession’ 
of our actions, as well as “of our 
thoughts.” He has certainly made 4 
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more pleasing work, by confining his 
illustrations of the doctrine to the facul- 
ties usually employed on objects of taste 
and fancy ; but,had he extended his in- 
vestigation farther, he would have seen 
that the whole system of morals rests 
upon the same principle; aad possibly 
he might have ascertained that there is a 
class of causes of great efficacy in the 
establishing of our associations, of 
which no account has yet been satisfac- 
torily given. In neither of the two 
quartos on the “ Elements of the Philo- 
sophy of the Human Mind,” nor in the 
Essays, which are justly considered as 
addenda to that work, is there a single 
section of a chapter devoted to the mo- 
ral phenomena of sympathy and antipa- 
thy—a subject which embraces the 
whole elements of virtue and vice, and 
is more Closely connected with taste in 
art or composition than, perhaps, some 
critics are willing to allow. But Mr. 
Stewart has confined himself to a judi- 
cious exposition of what others have 
thought, and respecting which the opi- 
nion of the world is almost settled ; and 
it did not enter into his plan to examine 
the foundations of a doctrine which, 
however practically admitted, it has 
hitherto been fashionable to decry. We 
are all as averse to expose our moral 
weakness as our bodily infirmities ; 
and the remark may be thought flippant, 
while it is not the less true,that the old 
school manners, in which Mr. Stewart 
was bred,probably induced him to avoid 
inquiries, of which the result would, in 
many cases, have been obnoxious to 
existing philosophical dogmas. The 
“ Kiemeats of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind” is, however, not a com- 
pleted work; and it would be injustice 
to consider it as such. The author does 
dot unfold a system, and consequently, 
notwithstanding the suavity of his style, 
and the perspicuity of his logic,it would 
he difficult to analyse his doctrines : he 
has taken up, as it were, but detached 
portions of e great subject, floating in the 
works of others, The student rises 
from the perusal with a consciousness of 
having acquired a better knowledge of 
Many things respecting which his ideas 
Were previously vague and imperfect ; 
but, when he comes to apply the opin- 
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ions and principles thus acquired to the 
general system of man, he will be apt to 
allow but a narrow compass to the depth 
and extent of Mr. Stewart's acquain- 
tance with the world of the human heart. 
Of his “ Biographical Sketches” we 
would comprehensively describe them 
as argumentative eulogiums ;—they 
possess but little merit as narrations ; 
they are statements calculated to argue 
the reader into an opinion, that the per- 
sons spoken of were really the great men 
whom the public had already admitted 
them to be. ‘They want the lineaments 
of biography. It would indeed be 
difficult to point out any work of the 
same class, in any language, written, in 
poiut of diction, half so well, and yet so 
deficient in that kind of interest which 
constitutes the charm alike of public and 
private history. We could have wished, 
for the sake of the author, that he had 
given essays of so much intellectual 
ability any other title than the “ Lives 
of Reid, Robertson, and Adam Smith.” 
The volume of Essays which he pub- 
lished in 1810, may, as we have already 
remarked, be regarded as belonging to 
that general system, of which the “Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind” is also a part ;—like that work, 
these Essays have but little originality. 
The first division consists chiefly of ob- 
servations suggested by opinions of 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and others, 
with respect to the sources of our ideas ; 
and much of the second division is, in 
the same manner, occupied with the 
consideration of some notions on the su- 
blime,suggested also by the perusal of a 
manuscript by Mr. Price, in defence of 
Mr. Burke’s doctrines—as if, but for 
such writers having treated of these sub- 
jects, Mr. Stewart himself would not 
have been actuated to examine them. 
It is the general proof, throughout his 
works,of being thus influenced by others 
in his inquiries, and the want of any 
material disquisition entitled to the name 
of primary, that will probably, when 
the effects of his oral eloquence are 
forgotten, tend to place him lower in 
the seale of literary rank than some of 
his contemporaries—with whom it 
would be deemed eccentric at present to 
compare him. 
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VARIETLES : 


CRITICAL, LITERARY, ann HISTORICAL. 





TIGER HUNT. 


AnAccount ofa Tiger Hunt having appeared 
in some of the magazines, which ts incor- 
rectly stated, we beg to give an Extract from 
Lieut. Colnett’s own letter to his relativesin 
London, dated the 8th Sept. ‘815, on the 
subject of his providential escape from the 
jaws of that ferocious monster. 


Exiract of a Letter from Lieut. James 
Richard Colnett,\\th Reg.Nat. Inf. 
dated Secrora( Oude ),8th Sept.181 5. 


i the beginning of May 1815, our 
army, from the hot winds and bad 
weather, became so sickly, that we were 
ordered into quarters, On the 6th May 
we passed through a forest, and encamp- 
ed on its skirts, near a small village, the 
head man of which came and entreated 
us to destroy a large tiger, which had 
killed seven of his men, and was in the 
habit of daily stealing his cattle,and had 
that morning wounded his son. Anoth- 
er officer and myself agreed to attempt 
the destruction of this monster. We 
immediately ordered seven elephants, 
and wentin quest of the animal, whom 
we found sleeping under a bush; the 
noise of the elephants awoke him, when 
he made a furious charge on us,and m 
elephant received bim on her shoulder ; 
the other six elephants turned about,and 
ran off, notwithstanding the exertions of 
their riders,and left me in the above sit- 
uation: [had seen many tigers, and 
been at the killing of them, but never so 
large a one as this: the elephant shook 
the tiger off: I then fired two balls,and 
the tiger fell ; but again recovering him- 
self, made a spring at me, and fell short, 
but seized the elephant by her hind leg; 
then receiving a kick from her, and 
another ballfrom me, he let go his hold, 
and fell a second time: thinking he was 
by this disabled, I very unfortunately 
dismounted, witha pair of pistols, in- 
tending to put an end to his existence ; 
when the monster,who was only couch- 
ing to take another spring, made it at 
that moment, and caught me ia his 
mouth ; but it pleased God to give me 
strength and presence of mind, and J] 
immediately fired into his body; and 
finding that had little effect, I used all 
my strength,and happily disengaged my 


arm; then directing my other pistol to 
his heart I at length succeeded in des- 
troying him, after receiving twenty-five 
very severe wounds,some of which were 
at first thought mortal : however,| eased 
the terror of the poor villagers, who ap- 
peared very grateful.— Eu. Mag. 1817. 





ILLUSTRATION OF OBCSURE PROV- 
ERBS, CEREMONIES, &c. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY. 

This day is called in Latin Dies 
Mandati,the day of the command,being 
the day on which our Lord washed the 
feet of his disciples, as recorded in the 
second lesson. This practice was long 
kept up in the monasteries. After the 
ceremony, liberal donations were made 
to the poor, of clothing and of silver 
money,and refreshment was given them 
to mitigate the severity of the fast. On 
the 15th April,1731 (Maundy Thurs- 
day,) the Archbishop of York washed 
the feet of a certain number of poor 
persons, James I], was the last king 
who performed this in person. A relic 
of this custom is still preserved in the 
donations dispensed at St. James’s an 
this day. 

PLOUGH MONDAY. 

On this day or about this time, in the 
north, the fool-plough goes about, a 
pageant that consists of a number of 
sword-dancers, dragging a plough, with 
music, and one, sometimes two, in a 
very fantastic dress; the Bessy, in the 
grotesque habit of an old woman, and 
the fool, almost covered with skins, 
wearing a hairy cap,and the tail of some 
animal hanging down from his back, 


= RI 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AIR, IN THE PRO~ 
DUCTION OF LIFE, 

The causes which impel fishes of va- 
rious kinds, but especially Salmon, to 
quit the salt waters of the ocean in order 
to deposit their spawn in fresh water, 
have given accasion to a diversity of 
opinions: the following seems to be 
founded on nature,and merits attention. 
By what instinct the fishes acquire suf- 
ficient knowledge of the properties of 
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this air; and of its production by these 
plants, still remains a mystery. 

The impregnated eggs of insects, and 
even fishes,do not produce young ones, 
unless they are supplied with air,that is, 
unless the foetus can respire. I have 
found that the eggs of moths did not pro- 
duce larve when confined in pure car- 
bonic acid ; and, when they were ex- 
posed in common air, the oxygen partly 
disappeared, and carbonic acid was 
formed. The fish in the egg or spawn, 
gains its oxygen from the air dissolved 
in water; and those fishes that spawn 
in spring and summer in still water,such 
as the pike, carp, perch, and breem, de- 
posit their eggs upon subaquatic vegeta- 
bles, the leaves of which, in performing 
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their healthy functions,supply oxygen to 
the water. The fish that spawn in win- 
ter, such as the salmon and trout, seek 
spots where there is a constant supply 
of fresh water, as near the sources of 
streams as possible, and in the most ra- 
pid currents,where all stagnation is pre- 
vented,and where the water is saturated 
with air,to which it bas been exposed dur- 
ing its deposition from clouds, It is the 
instinct leading these fish to seek a sup- 
ply of air for their eggs which carries 
them from seas or lakes into the moun- 
tainous country ; which induces them to 
move against the stream, and to endeav-~ 
our to overleap weirs, milldams, and 
cataracts. — Pano, May 1817, 








POETRY. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
SONNET. 


OW sweet, when Day is lull'd to rest, 
' And moon-beams tint the mountain ; 
When dew-drops gem the plover’s nest, 
And fairies flit the fountain. 


How sweet, when Harmony is mute, 
And ev’ry star is blinking ; 

When plaintless is the lover’s lute, 
And all is hush’d in thinking. 


How sweet to soothe the bleeding breast, 
Where Grief will ever languish: 

For Man is faithless--- Love distress’d--- 
And all is voic’d in anguish. 


How sweet to breathe the vast serene, 
The walks of woe defining ; 

A catch of bliss the soul can glean, 
Each earthly sense refining ! 


Aug. 1817. J. W. 


ae 
From the same, 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 
By CHevarier Lawrence. 


Le and Folly, while at school, 
Quarrelling on this or that ; 
He call’d her a silly fool, 
She call’d hima saucy brat. 


Love strikes Folly with his bow, 
Folly in a fury flies, 

And, in vengeance of the blow, 
Scratehes out poor Cupid’s eyes. 


Venus, all in tribulation, 
To the courtsof Jove repairs ; 
And, as a just compensation, 
Jove his sov’ reign will declares. 


“* Since he’s blind,” the god decreed, 
** And since Folly made him so, 
She the erring boy shall lead, 
She his guide where’er he go,” 


Ever since, as in a tether, 
She has been the urchin’s guide ; 
They are always found together, 
Love and Folly at his side. 
Aug. 1817. 


‘ ———— 
From the European Magazine. 
LOMOND’S ISLE. 
A SCOTCH TALE. 


OFT blew the gale on Lomond’s tide 
While Duncan steer’d his blooming bride, 
As on the waving helm reclin’d 
She gave her loose locks to the wind : 
And smil’d to see the lucid stream 
Catch from her eye another gleam. 


‘“* Now urge the boat---the tide is slow--- 
Yon envious larches hide our foe ; 
His oars are swift---his sails are wide-— 
He skims beneath you mountain’s side : 
Ah! now his bugle’s note I hear--- 
His plume---his milk-white plume is near! 
Haste, or a cruel kinsman’s pow’r 
Will close in blood our bridal hour !” 


“ Nay, Mona, show thy beauty’s light, 
And cheer with smiles thy faithful knight: 
’Tis but the milk-white solan laves 
His clashing pinion in the waves : 

Tis but a distant goatherd’s bell 

Wakes echo in the winding dell. 

Yon isle whose cluster’d willows lean 

So lowly o’er their mirror green, 

Shall yield us in its silent breast 

A haven of untroubled rest. 

Amid the rocks which round it rise 4 
Like giant guards of paradise, 

The chapel’s holy relics still 

Shall flying lovers guard from ill 


“ Believe my faith! our humble pray’r 
May win a richer blessing there 
Than list ning angels ever lent 
To vows on golden altars spent :--- 
And he whose hallow’d hand shall twine 
Our plighted hearts in bonds divine, 
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Bears in his brow no wintry frown 

To wither rosy Pleasure’s crown.--- 

O fear him not!.... tho’ years of care 
Have blanch’d his cheek and thinn’d his hair, 
Yet well my noble Brother loves 

To bless the heart which beauty moves ; 
For once he fondiy hop’d to trace 

A smile like thine in Beauty’s face.--- 
Perhaps o’er love’s deluded trust, 
Perhaps o’er friendship laid in dust, 

He mourns ;---for oft with hollow eye 
He gazes on the fading sky ; 

Or priats, wth slow and palsied hand, 
An image on the silver sand : 

But, dearest, svon thy bright eye’s beam 
Shail cheer his clouded fancy’s dream, 
And teach him on yon mouid’ring shore 
To gaze on lifeless shape no more.” 


The lover ceas’d---with bolder stroke 
His oar the sparkling crystal broke, 
While brighter than the current’s brim 
Soft Fancy’s mirror shone for him. 
Starts Mona now ?---’tis but the surge 
Moanson the rocky rampart’s verge, 
As safe beneath the islet’s side 
Led by the waning moon they glide:--- 
Now, Lady, trust thy pilot’s hand, 

The bounding boat has touch’d the sand! 

Such tints her ice-cold cheek adorn 
As steal upon the frozen morn ; 

Such tints as best in Beauty’s cheek 
Tell of the doubt that dares not speak. 


** Why shrinks my love ?---yon torch’s ray 
Is near to gild our level way: 
The pastor of the sacred isle 
Awaits us witha brother’s smile. 
See, from his ivied casement’s height 
The blazing beacon lends us light ! 
The faggot, dear to midnight mirth, 
Burns cheerly on his social hearth, 
And from his heart---tho’ cold it seems, 
The richest balm of kindness streams, 
As Nature’s frolic pencil shews 
In frozen spar its rainbow hues ; 
Or as vid Neva’s rock retains 
A thousand rubies in its veins.--- 
He comes !---thy smile will sweeter prove 
Biest by a pre brother’s love : 
Our joy will fairer blossoms give 
If Arthur sees and bids them live !” 


She sighs---but now the sigh is past! 
Phe guiding torch approaches fast : 
The Priest of Lomond’s lonely isle 
Comes with a guardian-brother’s smile--- 
A lover’s hand has half withdrawn 
From Mona’s cheek the shading lawn 
AnWhalf-reveal’d its rosy glow, 
And half her bending neck of snow. 
But why is Arthur’s form unseen 
Beveata his sable mantle’s screen, 
As o’er their path, with palsied haud 
He waves his half-extingaisi’d brand ?--- 
The pressure of that hand might spread 
The icy dew which damps the dead ! 
O’er his pale cheek and hollow eye 
Loose locks their ebon shade supply--- 
A glance she dares not look upon 
Is there---it glistens, and is gone ! 
So mute, so wan, the shrouded ghost 
Stalks on a drear and deathful coast ! 
Now from tne chapel’s saiated ground 
His footsteps call a boding sound--- 
The mould’ ring aisle is dim aad damp, 
Scarce burns the lone funereal lamp--- 
It brightens now with lurid glare 
While Arthur breathes the nuptial pray’. 
His task is done---the sable veil 
Falls from his visage stern and pale-- 
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** Depart !---thy far sought prize possess-— 
Thou could’st not see and love her less ! 
Thou knew’st not in how dire a chain 
Thy brother liv'’d and lov’d in vain! : 
1 thought------’twas but a dream ofheav’n! | 
That Mona’s faith to me was given ; i i 
But I willslumber now, and dream ~* - 
That her’s to thee may faithful seem. 

I give thee at this holy shrine 

The wand’ring heart which once was mine ? 
It is not rage which burns my brow--- 

It is not grief-----] scorn them now ! 

But bear her farther from my soul 

Than yonder flames that mock the pole !--- 
Away !---thy guiity Syren hide--- 
Thy ruin’d brother’s faithless bride--- 
Away! lest in his burning brain 

No trace of nature’s law remain !” 

Hears Mona yet---her mantl’d fold 

Is still in gasping Duncan’shold : 
But she is gone---already now 
She trembles on the loose rock’s brow, 
While Duncan, dumb, with glaring eye 
Sees but the glance that bids him die. 
Tis Arthur starts-—’tis Artburcalls 
As in the whelming wave she falls--- 
* Turn, Mona, toa brother’s breast ! 
Return, sweet Mona and be blest!”’ 
He flies---her floating veil is there, 
Her tresses quiver still in air; 
He plunges in the wat:y bed, 
And grasps the raiment of the dead. 

S. @. eee m2 & 
The pang is past------ O’er Mona’s woes 
Unvex’a the silent waters close : 
Oi Lomond’s isle the chapel grey 
Still tells of Duncan’s bridal day, 
And still along that lonely shore 
The stranger sees a hermit hoar 
Who gazes on the watry glass 
And bids a long-lov’d image pass :--- 
But Dunecan’s eye no record shows 
Of blighted love or cherish’d woes : 
He shuns the dim and silent hour, 
Aud talks of peace in Wisdom’s bow’r ; 
But when the purple bow! he fills 
While mirth resounds and music trills, 
He sees in Lomond’s glassy tide 
A ruin’d Brother’s buried Bride. 
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THE DOCTOR AND HIS MEDICINE CHEST. 
A TALE. 


SON of Warwick lane, 
’Clep’d Simon Stop, M.D. on pleas- 
Or else to fly from pain, [ure bent, 
Imbark’d one day on boardthe Duke of Kent; 
Cramm’d fore and aft;---a lumbering freight, 
Of precious souls ;---from Billingsgate 
To MarGare bound : 

A spot in Thanet’s Isle, : 
WhereGlaucus and the Nerédis erst did smile, 
Where now, the laughing god, with Folly’s 
Usurps a blithe and jovial reign, [ train, 

The summer round. 
’T was in the dog-days’ heat,when by caprice 
Or fashion urg’d; fine folks of all degrees, 
From Cheapside, Cow-cross, Piccadilly, 
From dashing Bob, to Buckram Billy ; 
The plodding Cit, the Artizan, 
The Crimp, the Common Council-man, 
Their wives and daughters, 
All bent on sea-side sport : 
With due contempt forsake the Town, 
And to the Kentish shores flock down 
To take the waters, 
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And cleanse the strains of city and of court. 
----For sages all agree, a voyage like this, 
A pleasant trip 
On board a ship 
T’ inhale the sea’s salubrious air, 
And drive away corroding care, 
To none can come amiss. 
The thing indeed were well,---discreetly us’d, 
But Margate trips are apt to be abus’d ; 
For,what with getting drunk and getting loo’d 
Numbers ere they come back to town, 
With swimming heads and faces brown, 
Empty their peckets,and derive no good. 
ecese Notso with Slop ; 
He, like a man of sense, 
Look’d to his health,and sav’d his pence ! 
And tho’ he lov’d a little pleasure, 
Would always take it at his leisure, 
And then, knew where to stop. 
Itshould indeed be said,nonethought bim fool, 
Tho’ he’d some queerish notions in his head, 
And different doctrinesheld,from every school 
Where your true, sapient M.D’s all are bred. 
From College rules turn’d renegado, 
He bore the nickname of Sangrado ; 

For like that sage (tho’ seldom he imbib’d it), 
* 4qua’ his motto was,—-and he prescrib’d it. 
e Spanish Doctor, ’tis well known, 

Like many others of our own, 
Still holding fast his favourite thesis, 
Would pull another man to pieces ; 
So Slop, with anger and ill-nature, 
Reviling every thing but water, 
Would rail at wine in terms severe, 
And even cry down common beer, 
His fav’rite dose t’ exalt. 
But while Sangrado’s tribe, IT wot, 
Prescribe their waters fresh, and hot, 
He gave his cold, and salt. 
---In short, sea-water was a theme 
On which he’d run to an extreme, 
That reason far outstripp’d--- 
A patient’s case, though gout, lumbago, 
Tenesmus, cramp, or quartian ague, 
His practice net a jot would alter, 
For still he drench’d them with salt water, 
Or,sent them to be dipp’d ; 


Now gliding down the stream in state, 

Far from the fumesof Billingsgate, 

Our Doctor heard the Cockney crew 

“* Vish for a Vind’ ---he wish’d one too; 

But no wind came,which prov’da serious mat- 

And had the calm mucb longer lasted, [ter 
All their sea stores had been exbausted ; 
For long ere Gravesend sood in sight 


> 
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Some found a dev’lish appetite 
T’attack the platter ; 

They muster'd every knife and fork, 
Lugg’d out the prog, and fell to work, 
Whilst giblet-pie, oan tongue and German 

sausace, 
Nice savory bits,prepar’d to last the passage, 
Went all to wreck !--- 

Others who felt more qualms than they, 

Found themselves moved a difierent way, 

And some were sick upon the deck. 

A happy time ’twas now for Stop 

T’ enlarge upon his fav’ rite drop, 

Who strait resolving not to miss 

A scene so apropos as this, 

Uprais’d upon a coil of rope, 

Seon thus began his mouth to ope, 

By way of lecture. 

** Right gentle friends,---this circling food 

Is the best thing to do you geod. 

The Hygeian stream then freely swill--- 

.--Against all #sculapian skill 

°Tis my director. 

Whate’er the modern schools may say, 
Extolling nauseous drugs and oils, 
And poison brought ten thousand miles, 

Let those that will, their rules obey, 
I'll hold this simple maxim mine, 
That Health is found in streams saline ; 
And this, my friends, I would advise, 
If life, and health, you duly prize, 
When dire contagion, fever, gout, 

Rheumatic pain, scurvy, or phthisic, 

Begins to maul yur frames about, 
Be this your physic.’’------ 

------ More had he said, when lo! 

A sudden squall] came on to blow, 

Which soon a tempest roar’d ; 

When,as the boom swept ’cross the deck. 
It catch’d our Doctor in the neck, 
And, knock’d him overboard. 
A wanton wag, that sat abaft, 
I ween from London City, 
Instead ofshewing Christian py 
Held both his sides, and laugh’d. 
And when reprov’d by all around 
For this demeanor, so unsound, 
Dryly exclaim’d,---‘* Why all this pother,. 
When each to save a drowning brother 
Should try his best.” 
In this [thought you'd all agree 
..-Do as you please,...and so let me... 
Ill have my laugh, and where’s the sin? 
Lo see a tur wallowing in 
His Mevictne-Cuaest !” 


Islington, May 15, 1817. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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~ Mr.WatterScort’s “Historyof Scotland” 
israpidly advancing at press. 

Ina few day will be published, Coelebs 
Deceived; by Harrier Corp. 

The celebrated mineralogist, Wrrner is 
dead. The day of his death is not stated, but 
the Paris papers quote a letter from Dresden, 
as to the Fact. ‘* His name,” says the letter, 
‘* was known from the iron mines of Siberia 
to those of goldin Peru.” He was interred 
With extraordinary pomp at Freyberg. He 
has bequeathed to the King his valuable col- 
lection of minerals, which is estimated at 
150,000 crowns. | 

Miss AnwA MartA Porrer, author of the 
Recluse of Norway, will soon publish the 
Knight of St. John, a romance. 


a ee 


Zapoyla, a dramatic poem,from the pen of 
Mr. CoLertpGEs, is now in the press, and will 
appear ina few days. 

The following means of curing the Stone 
have lately been published by an African ne- 
gro:---"*Take a quarterof a pint efexpressed 
juice of horse-mint,and a quarter of a pint of 
red onion juice,evening and morning, till the 
cure is perfected. White onions will not have 
the same effect as red. To get the juice of 
them,they must be cut in thin slices, and well 
salted and bruised between two pewter plates. 
It is, however the juice of the horse-mint 
which possesses the most virtue in this disor- 
der; and a strong decoction of this will gener- 
ally, in time, effect a care.” 

MissLuey Aixin is preparing fer the press, 
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Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth ; 
comprising a minute view of herdomestic life, 
and notes of the manners, amusements, arts, 
and literature of herreign. The present work 
is composed upon theplan of uniting with the 
personal history of a celebrated female sove- 
reign,and a connected narration of the domes- 
tic events of her reign, a large portion of bio- 

raphical anecdote,private memoir,and tracts 
illustrative ofan interesting period of English 
history. Original letters,speeches,and occa- 
sional poems are largely interspersed. 

The third volume of the Personal Narrative 
of M. De Humboldt’s Travelsto the Equinoc- 
tiai Regions of theNew Continent, during the 
years 1799-1504, translated by HELEN MARIA 

ILLIAMS, is nearly ready. 

Soon will be ublished, by the Author of 
Hardenbras and Haverill, CuNIRDAN, or the 
St. Kildians, a tale. 

Rosabella; or, the Mother’s Marriage, in 
five volumes, by the Author of the Romance 
of the Pyrennees, will shortly appear. Also 
& novel entitled Manners, in three volumes. 

Reft Rob,or the Witch of Scot-Muir, com- 
monly called Madge theSnoove:. A Scotchtale. 

Corinne Ressuscite, suite de Corinne, ou 
Italie. 

The Banks of Isis, and other Poems. By 
Thomas Gillet. 

Mr. BIGLAnp is preparing for publication 
** Letters on Universal History.” 

Helen Monteagle, aNovel ; by Miss Lera- 
NU, is nearly ready for publication. 

WORKS PUBLISHED. 

Theingenious authoress of Conversations 
onChemistry,has published a pleasing volume 
of Conversations on Botany,which nothing but 
the inveterate dullness of scientific nomen- 
clature will prevent from becoming as popu- 
lar as her former work. 

An edition,in English, of Madame de Gen- 
lis’ Palace of Truth, her masterpiece, and the 
most instructive moral story extant; and a 
Frence version of [ Enfant Prodigue, both il- 
lustrated with coloured engravings,serve as a 
valuable accession to books of education. 

Essays on the Theory of the Tides,the Fig- 
ure of the Earth, the Atomical Philosophy, 
and the Moon’s Orbit; with engravings; by 
Jos. Luckcock. 

Modern Manners, or a Season at Harrow- 
gate; a novel. 

Howard Castle, or a Romance from the 
Mountains; by a North Briton. 

A Continuation of the Emeral Isle; by C. 
Paitwips, esq. barrister-at-faw. 

Another dreadful explosion has taken place 
in amine near Durham,by the obstinate con- 
duct ofa wretched man,who perished in light- 
ing a candle. Wehave received the following 
extract of a letter from the spot :--- 

** At two a’clock this morning (July 1817) 
when the colliers went to work the Overman 
found it necessary to order Davy’sLamp to be 
used in certain places, which order seems to 
have been attended to by the first shift of men, 
till nine o’clock, when they were relieved by 
the second shift, An obstinate fellow belong- 
ing to the second shift, when he relieved the 
man who preceded him in the farthest working 
(and at the same time the mort dangerous, be- 
ing in the last of ventilation,) persisted in 
lighting acandle, because he thought there 
was no danger, and because he thought he 
could see better with a candle, The poor fel- 
low whom he relieved remonstrated strongly 
against the lighting of the candle,stating that 
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theOverman’s orders were peremptory, and 
he even put the candle out by force. The in- 
fatuated victim,however, persisted,and light- 
ed his candle again, when the other left bim 
working with it. On his way out to the shaft 
he met with one of the Deputy Overmen, 
and toldhim what had occurred, who went 
with the intention of compelling the delin- 
quent to do what was right or to punish bim; 
but whether he reached his destination or not 
we cannot tell,as the explosion took place in 
a few minutes afterwards. He was too late. 
Just as the workman and another person who 
had witnessed the fact, got out of the pit, the 
explosion took place. Itis to be hoped for 
the sake of humanity, that this lamentable 
event will have the tendency of rendering the 
workmen cautious, and prevent them from 
neglecting to use that gift ofscience by which 
security isgiventothem. It is well known, 
that during 14 or 15 months, all the acc:dents 
of explosion that have happened,have arisen 
from the imprudent use of candles of naked 
lights. Two days after the above event, 
some pitmen descended into a new pit near 
the before-mentioned, in order to ascertain 
the injury it had sustained from the explosion 
of the old pk: when, shocking to relate eight 
men were suflocated ip cousequence of the 
— state of the air in the mine, 

Jon V ALENZU ELA has discovered that meat 
may be preserved fresh for many months by 
keeping it immersed in molasses. 

Mechanical Powers of Navigation.--An ex- 
eriment is making on the Seine, under the 
inspection of the Institute,of a new construc- 
ted buat,with oars,which is described as pos- 
sessing all the advantages of the steam-boat 
without any of its inconveniences and dangers, 
One man placed in this oar boat, is sufficient 
to urge it onwards with full rapidity, by a 
handle which resembles the rounce of a priot- 
ing-press, and which gives motion to the 
wheels. It is added thata single horse,instead 
of a man, would be sufficient for carrying the 
greatest weight. 
Sir Humpurey Davy states that flame is 
gaseous matter heated so highly as to be lu- 
minous, and that to a degree of temperature 
beyond the white heat of solid bodies, as is 
shown by the circumstance,that air not lumin- 
ous will communicate this degree of heat. 
When an attempt is made to pass flame thro’ 
a very fine mesh of wire-gauze at the common 
temperature,the gauze cools each portion of 
the elastic matter that passes through it, so as 
to reduce its temperature below that degree 
at which it was luminous, and the diminution 
of temperature must be proportional to the 
smallness of the mesh and the mass of the met- 
al. Sir Humphrey Davy is at Paris. M. 
Busca, the learned traveller in Lapland, is 
there also. M. Broris in Scotland, to assist 
inthe grand trigooometrical survey, &c. and 
to visit the Orcades. M. Murruine, charged 
by the King of Prussia with continuing the 
trigonometrical survey of the French engi- 
neers, isin France,for that purpose. Colonel 
Moupee,charged with a similar labour by the 
British government,has invited several of the 
savans of France to crossthe channel ,and veri- 
fy his operations. The BaronCoQquEBERT DE 
MonTsrReET,known by his immense labours on 
the statistics of France,is gone to the southera 
departments, to pursue the geological resear- 
ches still wanting to complete the physical his- 
tory of the kingdom. M. Prevost,of Geneva, 
is on his way to England and Scotland. 


